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It seems as though books have an unhappy faculty of al- 
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a vase accidently tipped over and the water is quickly 
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your pen and there it goes right onto a new book .. . 
and so on through the day. 

It is almost impossible to prevent such accidents occur- 
ring in our daily lives and so Holliston has perfected 
STURDITE . .a leather cloth that surface seals your books 
and is triple protection against such hazards as stains and 
soils from handling, weather and water, insects and ver- 
min, and is, therefore, always clean and fresh. 
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EXPLORING THE TIMES 


| = A Group of Reading Courses 
— Ready July 10 


HINGS have been happening since March +. 


| Economic, political and social questions are no longer the 
province of specialists alone. People are thinking —talk- 
ing—reading. 
To help those who wish a better understanding of what is 
going on, able men, close to public affairs, have outlined 


the broad sweep of events leading up to the present and 
have organized into five reading courses a few outstand- 
ing books and pamphlets which help to explain the forces 
at work, the resulting issues, and how they can be met. The 
titles follow: 


World Depression—W orld Recovery, Harry D. Gideonse. 
Living with Machines, William F. Ogburn. 

Collapse or Cycle? Paul H. Douglas. 

Meeting the Farm Crisis, John H. Kolb. 

Less Government or More? Brownlow and Ascher. 


Each is as readable as it is authoritative. Each organizes 
from books, pamphlets, and magazines a course of read- 
ing which places issues in their proper perspective, which 
relates one to the other, and which gives a unified view of 
what is happening, where we are going, and what can be 
done about it. 


Librarians, always alert to such opportunities, will cer- 
tainly wish to make these booklets available to their pub- 


lic. Single copies, 25¢; 5, $1; 25, $4.50; 50, $6.50; 100, 
$11. Quantities may be assorted, 


520 N. Michigan Avenue 


American Library Association Chicago 


Please mention THe Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS 


Now is the time most favorable to purchase your ENGLISH BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
at advantageous exchange rates direct from LONDON. Seize this opportunity to make your 
requisitions—Buy More, and send all your orders and lists of desiderata to:— 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, LTD. 


NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 


28-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
Established 1864, Cables: Stebrovens, London 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 21 Pearl Street, New York City 


CURRENT AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS, 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


THE EUROPEAN LIBRARY AGENT 


LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr., Germany 
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THE LIBRARY WORLD 


A MONTHLY MEDIUM OF 
INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


13s. 6d. net per annum, post free 


EVERY American Library should subscribe 


because :— 
The Library World is the foremost independent Library Journal 
in Great Britain. 


The Library Werld contains the best Professional Articles and the 
latest topical News, and opens its columns to free discussion. 
The Library World is read and filed by Librarians all over the 
world. 


Specimen copy sent post free on application to 


GRAFTON ®& CO. 


COPTIC HOUSE, 51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Forthcoming Issues of 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


The excellent paper by Jeannette M. Drake, “Library Economies and the Li- 
brary Patron,” scheduled for this number has, due to lack of space, had to be held over 
tor the September 1| issue. 

One more month is being allowed for entries in the contest of Community A gidee 
or Exhibits. Closing date for all entries will be August 1 and decisions will be a 
nounced in the August issue. “The August number will be the second in our penis 
of “Leisure and the Library.” Special articles planned for this number include: “Che 
Use of Leisure,” by Edwin R. Embree, President of the Julius Rosenwald Fund: 
“Nature Appreciation as Leisure Occupation,” by C. Edward Graves, librarian of 
Humboldt State’ Teachers College, Arcata, California; and “Hobbies for Parents.” 
by Paul R. Hanna and Colba F. Gucker. Among other special pages, a section will 
be devoted to hobbies, or human interests, of librarians. If you have a hobby, be sure 
to let THe Liprary JOURNAL know about it at once. 

In this number you will find four pages devoted to the various ways librarians are 
meeting the challenge of leisure. We are interested in knowing the leisure program ot 
other librarians. 

B. E. W. 
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The sign demands, “QUIET PLEASE” 


and these Typewriters Obey! 


The Remington Noiseless, abiding by the ruling which forbids noise, brings 
to the library personnel a means for speedy, tireless, legible writing—un- 
covering countless: possibilities for savings in time and money. The Model 
6 is an office model capable of the most exacting work in the completed 
range of office requirements. Its cost is but slightly higher than that of 
standard noisy machines. The Model 8 is a newly designed, compact 
Noiseless, yet fully equipped for all usual writing tasks, and priced at con- 
siderably Jess than standard noisy typewriters. A free trial of either Noise- 


This is 
‘‘Line-a-time"’ 
—mentioned in 


Miss Fuchs’ article 
— this issue. 


Miss Fuchs says, ‘‘For 
correspondence and 
statistical work, such 


the eyes at correct 
reading distance . 

bringing the reading 
line into the oper 
ator’s vision at the 
exact rate of speed 


less mode) may be quick\y arranged. required by typing 


Remington Typewriter 


DIVISION OF REMINCTON RAND BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Cuts hours into minutes for busy librarians. 


The “Weileo” easily operated by a \ight pressure 
of the hand, serves to correct catalog cards and 
quick)y and smoothly removes smudges, dirt 
edges and notations from books. 


Write for literature to 


J. H. WEIL AND COMPANY 
1345 Sr. PA. 


FOR LIBRARIES — No. 2145 E 5 
Facilitates the correcting of catalog cards—cleaning finger 
ma 


rks and soiled edges from books 


Weilco Portable Electric Erasing Machine ° 


ANY BOOK IN BUCKRAM BINDING 


We ship thousands of books in publishers’ 
binding, but continue to recommend 
BUCKRAM BINDING FOR HARD WEAR 


At a slight additional cost over ordinary “resewed binding” we will supply any 
book in sturdy, plain buckram, bound to endure hard usage. 


TRY “HUNTTING BOUND” BOOKS 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Library Specialists 
!ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING ? 


Please mention THE Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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Labor And Money Saving Devices In 
The Catalog Department 


By FLORENCE C. FUCHS 
Head, Catalog Department, The Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HERE ARE many devices, mechanical 

and otherwise, on the market today, which 

can be used to advantage in a catalog de- 
partment: devices which simp)ity the task and 
help decrease the cost involved in making a book 
available to the public. 

The Grosvenor Library has been interested in 
such devices, and during the past three years has 
tried out several, with the hope that the cost of 
cataloging would be decreased. Some have proved 
to be practical and have been purchased and in- 
stalled as permanent equipment; these we are 
enumerating. Others have failed to meet our 
need these we are mentioning with comments 
on our experience with them. 

Typewriters 

One of the most necessary devices is the type- 
writer, Of which there are many makes on the 
market. Years ago the ald Wi))iams typewriter 
with its inked pads (instead of ribbons) was 
used. When it was decided to purchase new 
machines, several kinds were tried out. ‘The 
Rova) was considered the best for our purpose, 
because the writing was visible, and it seemed to 
us to be better fitted for card work, Changes in 
the key-board are made to fit our needs. Severa) 
card-halding devices have been tried out, but we 
find we can get along without one very easy. 
Livery three years our machines are either recon- 
ditioned or exchanged tor new ones. Machines 
are inspected regularly and oiled when necessary 


by the company's mechanic. Royals are ow 


equipped with a segment shift instead of the car- 
riage shift, which makes it easier to operate, and 
more quiet. 

The Royal typewriters recently purchased are 
equipped with forty-four type-bars instead of 
the standard forty-two, thereby giving four ex- 
tra characters. A Royal typewriter especially 
constructed for stencil work has been purchased. 
{t cuts a better stenci) than the standard machine, 
and produces a broader-faced type (See also un- 
der Edison-Dick Mimeograph). It also ts equip: 
ped with the forty-four type-bars and can be used 
for regu)ar card work. he price ts the same as 
the standard, and the extra keys are an advantage 
for cataloging purposes. 

Typewriter ribbons have been a source of an- 
noyance at times. Heavily inked ribbons have a 
tendency to leave a faint line at the top of the 
ecard: a ribbon that is too lightly inked produces 
faint typing. ‘(he factory expert on ribbons 
studied our problem three years ago and recom- 
mended a black record ribbon no. 34 Royal No. 
10, which thus far has proved satisfactory. 

One of the objections to rhe Royal typewriter 
js that when the ribbon on the lower part of the 
spool is used without a special card-halding le- 
vice, it produces a line on the top of the card 
un) the card passes uttder the overhead bail, 
Every effort has been made by the company to 
correct this, bute the only thing that can be done 
is to turn the ribbon. Even though the lower 


part is turned, we find that most of the ink has 
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been absorbed, and the ribbon can be used for 
only a short time. 

The portable Royal typewriter has been tried 
out, but in our opinion it is not heavy enough for 
card work. ‘The Noiseless, we think, has no ad- 
vantage over the standard machine, except that 
it is quieter. 

The Remington Rand Company has a new 
mode), which is larger than the portable, and 
smaller than the regular standard size. It is also 
equipped with forty-four type-bars and a card- 
holding device. We have tried it out for several 
weeks and do not like the card-holding device. 
It obstructs the view of the writing. Also, one 
cannot erase without removing the card from the 
machine. If this device were removed, an im- 
pression of the type would appear at the top of 
the card. The machine ts light and can be trans- 
ported easily, an advantage to a cataloging de- 
partment. [t is less costly than the standard 
model. 

We have found that a double pedestal desk 
with typewriter attachment in left or right pedes- 
tal is more convenient for a cataloger than a drop 
head typewriter desk. Space is required to spread 
out one’s work and cards, and it is not only in- 
convenient but inefficient to clear a desk every 
time a typewriter is used. Any extra space that 
will give greater convenience should in our opin- 
ion be encouraged, and a slide on each side of 
the desk is an asset. The newer desks have a 
slide over the typewriter, which is very conve- 
nient and costs very little. 

Yor our convenience the carpenter has made a 
hase to be placed under the typewriter attach- 
ment when it is in use. We find that unless this 
base is used, the vibration caused by striking the 
keys is so great that the typewriter is thrown out 
of alignment. Every typewriter attachment in a 
double pedestal desk in the Cataloging Depart- 
ment {s equipped with such a base, and it looks 


as if it were part of the desk when in use. 


Line-A-Time, Ete. 


Line-a-time and Error-no are devices which 
may be attached to a typewriter, allowing the 
typist to adjust her notes before her, and also to 
read easily without strain or fatigue the exact 
line she is transcriking. We tried both for card 
work, and found that because the writing area of 
the card is smaller than the regular letter size 
paper, it was necessary to turn the lever of the 
machine more often with each line, thereby using 
more energy and saving little or no time. For 
correspondence and statistical work, such a de- 
vice Is indispensable in a library. 

We have found that the greatest need for la- 
bor and money saving devices is in the prepara- 
tion and reproduction of cards for the catalog. 
Professor Robert Binkley says: 


THe Lisrary 


“The purchase price of the book is not the heavies 

expense that has to be met in making it available w 
a scholar in a library.” 
Especially is this true in a reference library 
such as the Grosvenor, where the majority 0} 
purchases are not current books, for which [)- 
brary of Congress cards are available, but are sec. 
ond hand books and other rare material, 

The master or main entry card is typed by the 
cataloger, and from this card added entries and 
shelf-list cards are made and revised. This te. 
production of cards on a typewriter, with the re 
vision, is a very costly procedure, and is one of 
the things on which the Committee on Coopera- 
tive Cataloging of the American Library Associ- 
ation has been working. Under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. K. D. Metcalf, Chairman, tha: 
Committee has made rapid strides this past \ear 
on the project assigned to it, and already the re- 
sults of the Committee's work are being felt. 

In institutions where the maximum number 
of cards to be reproduced is ten for each title, the 
problem is not so easily solved. 

There are many mechanical devices on the 
market today, which are being used for duplicat- 
ing, and which have proved satisfactory for the 
commercial world, but for card work, there are 
few which answer the purpose. A library catalog 
is very different from the files of a commercial 
or industrial organization. Because a card added 
to a library catalog is intended to be a permanent 
record and must stand the test of time, particular 
attention must be given to the card stock used, 
and to the quality of ink on the ribbon or pad ot 
the mechanical device. The card should absorb 
the ink; every letter should be distinct, legible 
and uniform; margins must be straight, in fact 
every effort should be made to produce as perfect 
a card as possible for the permanent catalogs,— 
cards which will reflect credit at all times to the 
institution. Several devices for duplicating cards 
have been demonstrated during the past five years. 


Multigraph 

The Mubltigraph, manufactured by the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation, is a ver) 
satistactory machine for reproducing cards when 
many copies of a master card are required. The 
cost and operation of this machine, however, scem 
prohibitive, when less than ten copies of one card 
are desired. The composition of hand setting, even 
though done by inexpensive help is slow and the 
distribution of the type after completion of the 
process requires too much time. To scrap the 
type where a great number of cards are required 
would justify the cost, if many copies are de- 
sired, but where only ten cards or less are re- 
quired, this would be an extravagant procedure, 
and one which would increase the cost of catal- 
oging instead of reducing it. The work done ) 
this machine is satisfactory in every respect. ‘lhe 
machine can be used for other purposes in the 
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library, such as printed lists, bulletins, etc., bur 
for our purposes, the cost did not justify the ex- 
penditure at the time. 


Standard’s New Process Duplicator 


One of the machines, which in our opinion is 
the easiest to operate, is the Standard’s New 
Process Duplicator, but it is not satisfactory for 
our purpose. This machine was manufactured by 
the Standard Mailing Machine Company, and 
was placed on the market in September 1931. 
The purchase price is much less than the usual 
duplicating machine. The process is very simple ; 
no gelatin or stencil is required. A copy of the 
master card is typed with a sheet of hectograph 
carbon paper, and is then clamped to the drum of 
the machine, and as many cards as desired may be 
made. It is not possible to secure a black type 
on the card, and the card used by us absorbs the 
ink too readily. The manufacturer is working 
to produce a white card which is 100 per cent 
rag, and which is as thin as the regular card 
stock used. This may solve the problem. The 
local manager reports that the purple ink cannot 
be overcome, because only an aniline dye ink can 
be used with the machine, and black is not a 


color. 


Ditto Machine 
The Ditto machine is very much like the de- 
vice last named, depending on the use of an aniline 
dye ink. It is a gelatin process duplicator. The 
copy of the master card is typed with a special 
typewriter ribbon (the cost of the ribbon being 
the same as the standard ribbons) and then 
transferred to the gelatin roll from which offset 
facsimiles are made, The impression made is in 
purple ink, which ts faint and consequent)y does 

not produce a clear impression, 


The Junior Dexigraph 

The Junior Dexigraph is a photocopying mach- 
ine manufactured by the Remington Rand Com- 
pany to reproduce 3x Scards. No film or plates 
are used. The machine photographs directly on 
special Dexigraph sensitized paper of the correct 
card size. The master copy is typed and revised. 
It is then photographed and a negative produced. 
As many of these as are desired may be made, 
but if a white card with black characters is de- 
sired, the negative is rephotographed in the same 
manner to produce a positive. The master card 
must be a perfect one without erasures or other 
detects and every letter must be uniform, because 
the copy made is an exact reproduction and all 
these defects are reproduced by the camera. The 
card to be photographed is placed in a gauge 
under glass on the exposure table which is equip- 
ped with a strong overhead light. The machine 
has an automatic timer. The operation involved 
in photographing copies is very simple, but the 
process of developing in our opinion is too pains- 
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taking and therefore too costly; too much hand 
work is required. 

The Grosvenor Library has a dark room 
equipped for photostatic work, and this was used 
for developing dexigraph cards. The sensitized 
cards are removed from the dark box in the de- 
veloping room and placed in a tray by hand. 
This tray, containing fifty cards, is placed in the 
developing solution for forty-five seconds, then 
in a container with clear water tor hive seconds, 
then in the fixing solution for six minutes, after 
which the cards are removed by hand and placed 
in a container with running water for fifteen 
minutes or longer. ‘The cards are then removed 
from the bath and run through a wringer, after 
which they are placed between special blotters 
to dry. All processes require hand work. There 
are special automatic drving devices available. 

The negative dexigraph copy is very satisfac- 
tory, and can be used for shelf-lists and other 
records which are used behind the scenes in the 
library. If one has no objection to a negative 
card in the official catalog, it is possible to block 
out a half-inch at the top of the card at the time 
of photographing, and this will leave a white 
margin on which the added entry may be typed. 
White ink may be used in making the added 
entry, but we are told it is not satisfactory. 

The Remington Rand Company experimented 
with white typewriter ribbons on negative cards 
last fall, but was not sufficiently satistied to rec- 
ommend them to us. The positive dexigraph copy 
is not a clear white, but the black characters 
reproduced are legible and very good. ‘Vhe cards 
reproduced in the Grosvenor Library contained 
scratches which could not be accounted for, al- 
though great care was taken in handling each 
card. The cards do not curl when dry. 

The machine is small. [t is scarcely more than 
twice the size of a typewriter, and is portable. 
In our opinion it has possibilities, and librarians 
will no doubt welcome the day when the Junior 
Dexigraph reproduces a clear white positive card 
without scratches, and when the process of de- 
veloping is done mechanically instead of by hand, 
because the master card can be photographed 
without the additional revision required by most 
duplicating machines. One advantage of this 
machine is that it photographs on a card that is 
already cut to the correct size. The company is 
making every effort to perfect the machine, and 
for this reason is renting it instead of offering it 
for sale. 


Photostat 
The Grosvenor Library has a photostat mach- 
ine, but this has not proved satisfactory for copVy- 
ing catalog cards. ‘Vhe paper used for photostat 
purposes is thinner than the regular card stock, 
but we were not sufficiently satisfied with the firs¢ 
results to go to the expense of securing special 
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paper, attachments, and devices for cutting the 
cards when completed. A local commercial pho- 
tostat concern guaranteed satisfaction, but at a 
price too high to consider. 


Rotoprint 

We tried to get some figures on reproduction 
of cards by the Rotoprint, a lithographic zinc 
plate method, but were unsuccessful. The price 
of this machine is prohibitive and the process of 
reproduction is too costly unless one hundred or 
more cards are desired. Our local dealer tried 
to get the same kind of card stock used for the 
regular work and reported to us that the stock 
was too heavy to be used satisfactorily with this 
machine. 

With mimeograph machines, particular atten- 
tion must be given; first, to the kind of stencil 
used ; second, to the touch of the typist who cuts 
the stencil (not every operator has an even touch, 
and al) this shows up on the stencil) ; third, to 
the quality of the ink used; fourth, to the attach- 
ments for card work on the machines; fifth, to 
the conveniences for drying the cards when re- 
moved from the machine. ‘The master card is 
prepared on the typewriter, and revised, after 
which a stencil is cut, which also requires revision. 

Multi-Stamp 

The Multi-stamp is an inexpensive and satis- 
factory stencil device for duplicating post card 
notices. It is small and may be used on any desk, 
but it is not satisfactory for card work, because 
there are no card attachments, 


Neostyle 

The Neostyle is a medium-priced stencil 
machine, but not satisfactory for catalog cards. 
‘There are no card attachments to guide the card, 
and the ink is light and dries slowly. Many cards 
have to be run off in order to have correct 
alignment, and even then the material on the 
surface of the card may be crooked. 


Elliott Addressing Machine Postal Printer 

The Elliott Addressing Machine Postal Print- 
er, which may be used for card work as well as 
for post card size, was on approval for several 
weeks. This machine has a metal frame which 
holds the stencil, and over this an inked roller. 
There is a card attachment for feeding. The 
type reproduced is broad-faced, that is, heavier 
than that usually cut on stencil machines. ‘The 
ink is not a clear black and it is difficult to keep 
the roller evenly inked, which produces different 
degrees of shading and frequently blurs. This 
machine, in our opinion, is better than the other 
stencil machines named above, but we were not 
sufficiently satisfied with the results to recom- 
mend it for purchase. 


Gestetner 
The Gestetner duplicator machine is manufac- 


tured by an English corporation, which had 4 
factory in New Jersey for a short time, ‘Iie 
machine was demonstrated and the results as 
demonstrated were very satisfactory. The sten- 
cils seemed to be superior to those used with 
other machines. The machine was equipped \\ it); 
a special card-holding device and the ink was 4 
good black with drying qualities. It was hoped 
that the machine could be tested out in the |j- 
brary for a while, but this did not materialize. 
We later heard that the Gestetner Company fad 
ceased to manufacture in this country. This of 
course would affect the servicing of the machine, 
and would have to be considered in the purchase. 


Edison-Dick Mimeograph 

The Edison-Dick mimeograph, model 77 L. C., 
manufactured by the A. B. Dick Company and 
especially constructed for mimeographing library 
cards, was purchased in April 1933, after a thor- 
ough trial, and installed as part of the permanent 
equipment of the library. The quality of work 
produced by this machine and the speed with) 
which the work is done at the minimum cost 
makes this machine far superior to any other used 
to date. 

The stencil used with this machine is a white 
mimeotype, which is better than the usual sten- 
cil. The stencils are secured in sheets marked 
especially for 3 x 5 cards, and there are four 
distinct card units on one sheet, thus making it 
possible for the operator to type four separate 
stencils without inserting a stencil in the type- 
writer for each card. This facilitates the work 
and insures proper alignment on the card. ‘The 
stencils are cut with a scissors after removal 
from the typewriter. 

The master card is prepared on the typewriter 
by a trained cataloger and then revised. From 
this a stencil is prepared by an operator and re- 
vised. Stencils can be proof-read while in the 
typewriter. Corrections can readily be made with 
the correction fluid, but it is not transparent when 
dry, and therefore cannot be revised in the 
typewriter. One is able to write within a type- 
writer space of each side of the card, within a 
quarter of an inch of the top, and right to the 
bottom of the card. The stencil fits into a spec- 
ial place on the drum of the machine. The ink 
pad is enclosed in a metal cylinder, thus prevent- 
ing dust and evaporation. The ink used is “Edi- 
son Dick black ink for special use in library 
mimeographs” and dries within three hours. 
‘There is a special card-feeding device and cards 
pass automatically into card trays which are at- 
tached to the machine. Each tray holds twenty- 
five cards. When the tray is full, it may be re- 
moved. Cards remain in the trays until dry, and 
consequently eliminate smudging and take up lit- 
tle space. Six trays were purchased, thus enabl- 
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ing the operator to mimeograph at least one hun- 
dred and fifty cards twice a day. 

A broader faced type is secured if two extra 
backing sheets are used under the regular sheet 
on the standard Royal typewriter. The Royal 
‘Typewriter Company has recently constructed a 
typewriter specially for preparing stencils, and if 
one uses this machine, it is not necessary to use 
the extra backing sheets. A clearer, broader 
faced type is secured with the Royal Stencil type- 
writer. 

Added entries are typed on the mimeographed 
cards in the same manner as on Library of Con- 
gress cards. The call number however is added 
to the stencil, and does not require revision. 

Analytics for long series on Library of Con- 
gress cards may be run through the mimeograph 
for call numbers, thus eliminating typing and 
revising the call number on all of the analytics. 
The volume and page of the publication may be 
typed under the call number at the same time the 
added entries are typed. 

In cutting a stencil for the Edison Dick mime- 
ograph, and in fact all other mimeograph devices, 
too much cannot be said about the touch of the 
operator. If the operator has an even touch, the 
stencil will be clear; if her touch is not even, 
the stencil is ruined. Every operator cannot cut 
a clear stencil. Many times the typewriter can 
be adjusted to the touch of the typist, but no 
typewriter can be adjusted to an uneven touch. 
The same is true of cards typed and then repro- 
duced with photostatic devices. 

A typewriter electrically operated may correct 
this. We tried the Varityper electric machine, 
and then made queries about electric typewriters, 
and were told by the Remington Rand and the 
Royal typewriter companies that electric type- 
writers are far from satisfactory at the present 
time, and are so delicate that parts wear out and 
are being constantly repaired, which makes them 
very costly. The Remington Rand Company is 
working on one now, and it is hoped that it will 
be satisfactory for card work. 


Electric Eraser 

An electric eraser is a very convenient tool. 
In November 1930, the Weilco eraser, no. 
2145E, manufactured by J. H. Weil & Co., 
Philadelphia, was purchased. This device “has a 
sturdy, smooth-running motor which swiftly re- 
volves the specially designed, ball-bearing hand- 
piece containing a small plug eraser. . . . The 
handpiece is as easy to hold as a pencil, and be- 
cause of the ball-bearing construction, will not 
heat up or vibrate in the hand.” It is used prin- 
cipally in recataloging and in changing subject 
headings. “The machine erases very neatly and 
does not leave a rough appearance. ‘There are 
erasers for various types of work. ‘The small 
coarse grey eraser is used on catalog cards, ‘The 


operator must be careful not to bring too much 
curvature (or bend) in the cable, because this 
causes heat in every working part of the motor 
and creates a most disagreeable odor. ‘The oper- 
ator must also be careful not to use too much 
pressure on the foot pedal, because this causes a 
break on the motor which heats up the machine. 
If fine dust gets into the threads, the ferrule may 
be removed and cleaned, and the threads on the 
handpiece may also be cleaned and a drop of “3 
in 1 oil” added. ‘These are the only difficulties 
that have been encountered with the Weilco elec- 
tric eraser in the two and one-half years it has 
been used at the Grosvenor, and these have been 
quickly corrected through instructions promptly 
received from the company. 


Electric Stylus 

The electric stylus with transfer paper has 
been used successfully by many librarians for 
marking books. We had one on approval four 
years ago, and found it superior to the stvlus used 
with the alcohol lamp, but in our opinion it is 
not so satisfactory for marking call numbers on 
books as white ink. It is transfer work, and one 
cannot successfully go over a letter or figure. 
The transfer paper of gold leaf does not rest 
firmly on the back of the book, which makes it 
dificult to write on. The cork handle becomes 
hot at times, but this no doubt can be overcome 
as with the electric eraser. At the time we sug- 
gested a heavier point on the stylus because it was 
felt this would make the letters and figures 
clearer.’ 

Marking Books 

Several years ago we began to mark books 
with white ink, and tried many different kinds. 
We have found David’s White Letterine the most 
satisfactory for our purposes. The pen is dipped 
into water and then into white ink. White ink 
coagulates unless water is used with it, and the 
pen must be clean at all times. One of our early 
objections to the use of white ink was the pen 
point which was sold by most library supply 
houses for use in marking. The pen points were 
too fine. We have used the Estebrook Probate 
Pen, no. 313, for many years and recommend it 
as superior to any other. For light colored bind- 
ings, Higgins India ink is used, and for leather 
bindings, we still use the Dennison label. A 
thin coat of white shellac manufactured by the 
H. R. Huntting Company is placed over the 
backs of all books lettered with white ink. 

The Grosvenor Library is interested in labor 
and money saving devices. It is true that consid- 
erable time has been devoted to demonstrations 
and to trying out these devices in the department, 
but we feel that the time has been well spent, and 
the machines which have been installed as part of 
our permanent equipment have already made their 
impression in reducing the cost of cataloging. 
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The Letter And The Spirit 


By MONROE 


E. DEUTSCH 


Vice-President and Provost, University of California 


OR MANY a day we have been told that 

this is an age of science. Have you stopped 

to ask yourself what that means? I assume 
that what should be implied is that far more and 
greater scientific discoveries have been made dur- 
ing the last century than in any preceding cen- 
tury; also, that if we list the great men of the cen- 
tury, scientists play a most important part. It is, 
I imagine, fair to say that our scientists are prob- 
ably regarded as greater than our authors, or 
artists, or statesmen. All this we can concede. 
In these senses, it is an age of science. 

But at this point we should stop. Man has 
not changed his fundamental characteristics be- 
cause of the discovery of bacteria or the x-ray. 
New as such scientific discoveries may be, when 
one picks up a book a thousand or more years 
old, he finds that it still rings with the vibrancy 
of truth, despite the differences of language and 
custom and the author’s ignorance of modern sci- 
entific knowledge. Human nature has not 
changed in the centuries, however great the sci- 
entific discoveries and however much the con- 
veniences of living have been improved. 

For this reason, the proposals that our educa- 
tional system should be wholly reconstructed, 
with overwhelming emphasis on science, are by 
no means as logical as some may think, Certain- 
ly, it is important to know much of the world 
about us, the heavens above us, and of our own 
physical selves—yet far more important is atten- 
tion to the things that make us human beings— 
rather than animals. And the place in which this 
knowledge is preserved and conserved is in those 
collections of sheets of paper we call books. 


Once we thought of the humanities as meaning 
Greek and Latin. Certainly, I am one of the last 
to forget our debt to the writings of Greece and 
Rome. But the term should by no means be re- 
stricted to books written in Greek and Latin. 
Surely, a tongue that gave us Dante, a tongue 
that gave us Goethe, a tongue that gave us 
Shakespeare, a tongue that gave us Moliere— 
these have a full right to demand that such works 

be placed on the shelf entitled “The Humanities.” 
For great writers are like searchlights that pick 
out significant aspects of human life and set them 
in clear view. Or they may be regarded as preci- 
pitates, causing our own hazy ideas to crystallize 
and become definite. As Goethe puts it: 


Address given before the California Library Association, April 
12, 1953. 


“All truly wise thoughts have been thought alread, 


thousands of times; but to make them really ours, we 
must think them over again honestly, till they take 


firm root in our personal experience.” 

You see that I am not thinking of books a, ; 
means of getting knowledge, save knowledge ot 
man. To be sure, it is worth while to know thing, 
—about physics and chemistry, government and 
geography, bacteriology and mathematics. But it 
is at least as important to know about this com- 
rade of ours, who is ever with us and of us—the 
real being encased in this “framework of the 
body,” as one Roman called it. Another grea: 
Roman, Marcus Aurelius, quoted Epictetus’ 
words, “Thou art a little soul bearing about a 
corpse.” 

Do you remember the words in which yet an- 
other Roman emperor, Hadrian, addressed _ this 
unseen companion? 

“Soul of mine, pretty one, flitting one, 
Guest and partner of my clay, 
Whither willt thou hie away, 

Pallid one, rigid one, naked one— 
Never to play again, never to play?” 

No, I am not thinking of books as tools to 
external knowledge. Neither am I thinking ot 
them as agreeable means of passing the time, 
methods of forgetting the unpleasantnesses and 
dullness of life. Surely, this is not a use to be 
disparaged. Such an anodyne is far better than 
many others that men have used. And if the 
miracle of the printed page sweeps one away on 
a magic carpet to other lands and other interests, 
and converts the bare attic into a palace of the 
mind, it has indeed done well. 

That use of books has, I think, hardly ever 
been expressed more movingly than by Gamalie! 
Bradford in his Intimate Journal: 1 quote from 
the excerpts published in this April’s number ot 
Harper's Monthly: 

“When life is teasing and my nerves are stretched 
and strung and feverish, nothing rests, nothing com- 
forts me like a book, almost any book. Of course 
there are books that tease too, books that I instinctively 
avoid, as I avoid some people. But I avoid most 
people and I avoid few books, though there are some 
that I turn away from with respect but without much 
desire. It does really get to be almost a mania, like 
a drug habit. I grudge more and more the time given 
to other things. I think that it is not that I like peo- 
ple less, but that I like books more, and that in the 
most charming human society I am always thinking 
of the far more charming book that might absor) 1) 
soul. And it has always been so with me. The de- 
light of buying books has largely deserted me now, 
partly from physical inability, much more because | 
have all the books that I should buy with passion. But 
the love of touching them, of having them about se 
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will last and grow as long as I have fingers and a 
soul.” 

But | am thinking of books as repositories of 
ideas, treasuries of distilled wisdom about human 
beings, their thoughts and their acts. And surely 
if a given work has retained its place among the 
aristocracy of literature—the “blue books,” as it 
were—it must have in it much of value to us of 
today. 

Indeed, it is from one of them—two thousand 
years old—that we can obtain the truest defense 
(if it needs such) of letters. I refer to the famous 
quotation from Cicero’s speech in defense of the 
poet Archias: speaking of literature, the orator 
says: 

“Other enjoyments are not suited to all seasons, all 
times of life, all places; the study of literature stimu- 
lates us in boyhood, delights us in old age, is an or- 
nament in prosperity, a comfort and a refuge in 
adversity, a joy at home, no hindrance abroad; it 
helps us through sleepless nights, it goes with us on 
our travels and is our companion in the country.” 

Hundreds, nay thousands, of illustrations of 
the truth of these statements can be found along 
the path of the centuries. The pigskin library of 
Theodore Roosevelt on his African explorations 
is matched by the copy of Homer which Thomas 
Lawrence bore with him on his Arabian cam- 
paigns. 

The lines of Cicero struck me most forcibly at 
the time when, some twenty years ago, George 
Hamlin Fitch, venerable literary critic of the 


San Francisco Chronicle, lost his son, a young 
man of great promise, a graduate of Stanford 


University, and published a volume called Com- 
fort Found in Good Old Books. But Cicero had 


already said it: “a comfort and a refuge in ad- 
versity.” 

However, the words of Fitch are so profoundly 
true that I cannot resist quoting from his Preface: 


“And so, in this roundabout way, I come back to 
my library shelves, to urge upon you who now are 
wrapped warm in domestic life and love, to provide 
against the time when you may be cut off in a day 
from the companionship that makes life precious. 
Take heed and guard against the hour that may find 
you forlorn and unprotected against death’s malig- 
nant hand. Cultivate the great worthies of literature, 
even if this means neglect of the latest magazine or 
of the newest sensational romance. Be content to 
confess ignorance of the ephemeral books that will be 
forgotten in a single half-year, so that you may spend 
your leisure hours in genial converse with the great 
writers of all times. . .. The vital thing is that you 
have your own favorites—books that are real and 
genuine, each one brimful of the inspiration of a great 
soul. Keep these books on a shelf convenient for use, 
and read them again and again until you have satu- 
rated your mind with their wisdom and their beauty. 
So may you come into the true Kingdom of Culture, 
whose gates never swing open to the pedant or the 
bigot. So may you be armed against the worst blows 
that Fate can dea) you in this world, 

“Who turns in time of affliction to the magazines or 
to those books of clever short stories which so amuse 
us when the mind is at peace and all goes well? No 
literary skill can bind up the broken-hearted: no 
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beauty of phrase satisfy the soul that is torn by grief. 
No, when our house is in mourning, we turn to the 
Bible first—that fount of wisdom and comfort which 
never fails him who comes to it with clean hands and 
a contrite heart. It is the medicine of life. And after 
it come the great books written by those who have 
walked through the Valley of the Shadow, yet have 
come out sweet and wholesome, with words of wisdom 
and counsel for the afflicted. One book through which 
beats the great heart of a man who suffered yet grew 
strong under the lash of fate is worth more than a 
thousand books that teach no real lesson of life, and 
that are as broken cisterns holding no water, when the 
soul is athirst and cries out for refreshment, 

. “This personal, heart-to-heart talk with you, my pa- 
tient readers of many years, is the first in which | 
have indulged since the great fire swept away all my 
precious books—the hoarded treasures of forty years. 
Against my will it has been forced from me, for I am 
like a sorely wounded animal and would fain nurse my 
pain alone, It is written in the first bitterness of a 
crushing sorrow; but it is also written in the spirit of 
hope and confidence—the spirit which I trust. will 
strengthen me to spend time and effort in helping to 
make life easier for some poor boys in memory of the 
one dearest boy who has gone before me into that 
‘undiscovered country,’ where | hope someday to meet 
him, with the old bright smile on his face and the old 
firm grip of the hand that always meant love, and ten 

derness, and steadfast loyalty.” 

Yes, my friends, there are indeed, as George 
Hamlin Fitch so touchingly set forth, deep, very 
deep, springs of comfort to be found in the treas- 
ures of the world’s literature. It is because books 
have in them such marvelous potentialities that 
I regret it so deeply when | see them debased and 
degraded. One of the unfortunate features of 
much of our present education is the failure to 
give them a proper place and make a proper use 
of them. 

What is the aim of this whole elaborate busi- 
ness of education? If it is for the purpose ot 
making ideal citizens, we cannot claim that it has 
proved to be an unqualified success. How many 
of our high school graduates sit down and study 
the problems confronting the government so that 
they may understand them thoroughly? As a 
whole, do our school or college graduates speak 
much, if any, more intelligently on such questions 
than those who have failed to have such oppor- 
tunities? 

There is much talk about a very popular sub- 
ject nowadays, Adult Education. Certainly, with 
the trite statement that education should not 
cease when we leave school, everyone is in agree- 
ment; but all about us are means of adult edu- 
cation—the most valuable ever devised—books. 
Men put the best of themselves into books—it is 
the essence of a man’s noblest thoughts that is at 
our disposal when we enter a library. We have 
but to reach up an arm, and an infinitely better 
teacher of adults is available than you can hind in 
the host ready to give lectures or readings. But 
our young people have not been led to read for 
themselves—and above all instinctively to seek 


for the best in books. 
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The redoubtable Samuel Johnson brings out 
well what I have been saying: 

“Talking of education,” said he, “men have got a 
strange opinion that everything should be taught by 
Jectures. Now [ cannot see that lectures can do as 
much good as reading the books from which the lec- 
tures are taken. 1 know nothing that can best be 


taught by lectures, except where experiments are to 
be shown. You may teach chemistry by lectures:—you 


might teach making of shoes by lectures!” 

We talk about the absence of religion in our 
younger generation. Do you stop to think of the 
degree to which the spiritualizing elements are 


being left out of education? Great literature, be 
it in English, German, French, Italian, Greek, or 
Latin, is the greatest of all spiritual teachers— 
save for the Bibles of the various peoples. 

How much thought do we give to the spirit 
within this ‘prison of the body”? (as another great 
Roman called it) 2—We emphasize English com- 
position, so that we may write: “Yours of the 
twenty-fifth received and contents noted.” His- 
tory and civics are often taught so that pupils 
may become familiar with the method of electing 
the president, or receive distorted notions of the 
place of our country in the history of the world. 
We demand physical education so that the body 
may be well cared for. We encourage Spanish, 
on the ground that the boy may hereafter have 
business dealings with Mexico and South Amer- 
ica. These are all perfectly worthy aims—but, [ 

repeat, what do they have to do with the spirit: 
which is, I take it, the part of man that makes 
him superior to the beast, and should be of far 
more concern to us all than the mechanism we 
call the body. In short, our education tends to be 
practical, material, and contemporary. 

Books show us that truth is not new, not mod- 
ern. Said Woodrow Wilson: 

“It is our privilege to be calm and know that the 
truth has not changed; that old wisdom is more to be 
desired than any new nostrum; that we must neither 
run with the crowd nor deride it, but seek sober coun- 
sel for it and for ourselves.” : ; 

In all sincerity, do we say, “Blessings on him 
who first invented books.” 

Very close indeed to us, and as full of poignan- 
cy as when written, are the words which the great 
poet Propertius put into the mouth of the dead 
Roman matron, Cornelia, as she addresses her 
husband, Paulus, whom along with her children 
she leaves behind her (the translation, poor as it 
is, is my own): 

“Now | commend to you our children, common pledges 


of our love. 

This anxious care still breathes on, burned in my 
ashes. 

Perform, oh! father, a mother's duty; 

All that little crowd of my offspring you will have to 
bear on your neck. 

When you give kisses to them ’mid their tears, add a 
mother’s. 

And if you are to grieve at all, do it without them as 
witnesses. 

When they come, deceive their kisses with dry cheeks.” 
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What is there in these words that fails to {ive 
meaning and to touch us today? The human 
heart and its affections are not essentially altered 
by electric light or a knowledge of electrons. 
Mhere is, indeed, a place in the modern world fo; 
spiritual teachings. We should therefore play ou; 
part in making mankind see, understand, an 
relish great literature. It is not the amount men 
read or the number of hours they give to it—)u 
its quality that counts. 

And strangely enough great literature 
whatever language it is written) has much in 
common. One who has been taught to love grea: 
works of literature in Greek will, I feel confi- 
dent, prefer Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address ty 
Fannie Hurst. The great writings, whether they 
be Woodrow Wilson’s addresses or Willa Cu. 
ther’s novels, appeal to a taste that is cultivated. 
Whether the historical scholar will agree or not, 
I do not know—but to me there is a profound 
appeal in Woodrow Wilson’s words, “The his. 
tory of nations is spiritual, not material, a thing, 
not of institutions, but of the heart and the im- 
agination.”” And even further does he go when he 
says, “It is to get at the spirits of men that the 
university is created: to my mind it is not to make 
scholars.” 

Certainly, one of the most important functions 
of all of us who deal with youth, whether we be 
called educators or educate under the less obvi- 
ous name of librarian, is to take youth by the 
hand and lead it into the realm of great literature 
—so that it will instinctively choose the better 
rather than the worse. 

But the better reading does not demand that 
one walk always solitary on the mountain tops. 
Such training as that | have in mind will cause one 
to choose the dtlantic Monthly, or Harper's, or 
the Yale Review above certain publications sold 
in every cigar stand. In other words, taste in 
reading should be taught. The Romans saw that 
a thing oft repeated made up one’s character, and 
so the word mores, meaning originally “habits 
or “customs,” came also to mean “character.” 

And only those who have themselves found 
their way to this fountain of understanding, 
who have such an appreciation of books and 
their high mission, can lead others thither. In 
deed, those who have it are eager to impart it to 
others. For certainly, like many other fine things 
in life, this grows the more in proportion as \t 's 
shared with others. 

We had for twenty years at Berkeley a presi- 
dent who, before he assumed that office, was « 
professor of Greek. What a master of Englis! 
Benjamin [de Wheeler was! Let me read you 
the inscription at the entrance to the University 
Library, which commemorates Charles F. Doe, 
who made the building possible: 


“He was a quiet man, of simple tastes and order!s 
life. Diligent in business, he dealt honorably with a}! 
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men. Charity for divergent views and a gentle tol- 
erance toward the beliefs of others, tempered the na- 
tive sternness of his convictions. Shrinking from the 
social turmoil, he found through books abundant con- 
verse with the best who have thought and recorded; 
and now that he has yielded the stewardship of his 


coods, his Jast desire opens the companionships he 
loved to the use of all the recurring generations of 
the young.” 

You need not be reminded that the spiritual 
nourishment of which I am speaking is not con- 
fined to poetry, nor ts all poetry by any means in 
this class. Nor is it confined to the essay. It 
may appear in biography, in history, in fiction. 
| shall take the liberty of citing the three quo- 
tations from Willa Cather selected by Lewisohn 
in his work entitled Expression in America: 

“When kindness has left people, even for a few 
moments, We become afraid of them, as if their reason 


had left them. When it has left the place where we 
have always found it, it is like a shipwreck; we drop 
from security into something malevolent and bottom- 


less.” 

The second deals with our conception of our 
own individuality : 

“We think we are so individual and so misunder- 
stood when we are young; but the nature our strain 
of blood carries is inside there, waiting, like our 
skeleton.” 

The third is the one Lewisohn rightly calls 
best; it is singularly appropriate in connection 
with our subject: 

“How the great poets do shine on! Into all the 
dark corners of the world. Thev have no night.” 

If devotion to such things is not to be lost, it 
is our function as educators first of all to edu- 
cate ourselves, Otherwise our praise of the words 
of Cicero or Emerson will be nothing but the 
perfunctory rehearsal of names and words of 
laudation picked up in historical works or outlines 
of literature; they cannot come with any sense 
of reality from our lips, they will be but the par- 
rot-like repetition of what we have not seen face 
to face. We must live with the great. Said 
Goethe: 


“I read some pieces of Moliére’s every year, just 
as, from time to time, I contemplate the engravings 


after the great Italian masters. For we little men 
are not able to retain the greatness of such things 
within ourselves; we must therefore return to them 
from time to time, and renew our impressions.” 

The ocean is, to be sure, great, and as Newton 
said: “I am but as one who has picked up shells 
by the great ocean of knowledge.” 

Merely to list the great figures of literature ts 
a formidable task; to read them a greater—but 
to make them part of one’s mental fiber is hardest 
of al) and, like all other powers, it becomes feebler 
if one does not persist at it. Epictetus pointed 
this out: 

“Every habit and faculty is maintained and in- 
creased by the corresponding actions: the habit of 
walking by walking, the habit of running by running. 


If you would be a good reader, read: if a writer, 
Write. But when you shall not have read for thirty 


days in succession, but have done something else, 
you will know the consequence. In the same way, if 
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vou shall have lain down ten days, get up and at- 
tempt to make a long waik, you will see how your 


legs are weakened. Generally, then, if vou would 
make anything a habit, do it.” 


In the case of works written in foreign tongues, 
the problem of translation is a very troublesome 
one, Difficult it was for a Virgil with pain and 
toil to compose his verses. Suetonius said of him: 

“When he was writing the Georgics, it is said to 
have been his custom to dictate each day a large num- 
ber of verses which he had composed in the morning, 


and then to spend the rést of the day in reducing them 
to a very small number, wittily remarking that he 
fashioned his poems after the manner of a she-bear 
and gradually licked it into shape.” 

How infinitely much harder to take the stone 
of another language and carve out the identical 
image which the great genius of Virgil so pains- 
takingly created! 

Obviously, we cannot learn all necessary lan- 
guages sufficiently well to appreciate their great 
works of literature. But it is well to remember 
how insoluble the problem of translation is and 
how often the task is essayed by pygmies who 
obviously cannot succeed in raising themselves 
to the height from which the eves of the genius 
looked. The failure to realize this caused one 
critic to say, when an early series of translations 
from the Greek and Latin was issued: “Now the 
classics are indeed exposed.” 

When we think of the many shelves full of 
works of the first order, we all of us acknowledge 
readily how small our own acquaintance (not to 
say knowledge) of great literature is. 

Having, however, made at least a part of it 
ours, let us resolutely lead others to the sources 
of inspiration. We need not do it very conscious- 
ly, for if the works have meant anything to us, 
we shall spontaneously give the stimulus to others. 

| do not agree with Goethe in denying the value 
of scientific education, but surely his clarion call 
is needed today, Said he: 

“A museum of natural history always seems to me 
like the tombs of Egyptian kings, in which various 
sorts of beasts and plants are preserved in mummi- 
fied rigidity. These oddities may claim a curious at- 
tention from a caste of mystical priests; but into the 


sphere of general education such objects should never 
enter—not only as being out of place, but as in all 
likelihood displacing things which have better right 
to occupy the attention of the young. A teacher who 
tries to awaken the sympathetic interest of young 
persons in a single noble deed, or a single really good 
and heroic poem, does more towards his true growth 


than one who can tel) off before him the names and 
describe the appearances of thousands of the inferior 
animals; for the upshot of all that curious study of 
low organisms is simply what we know already—that 
man, and man alone, has in a peculiar and special 
sense been created in the image of God. 

However, there is absolutely no doubt in my 
mind of the importance of at least some knowl- 
edge of science on the part of all future citizens, 
that they may not fall a prey to charlatans or 
sentimentalists who seek to interfere with the 
proper and necessary pursuit of scientific knowl- 
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edge. But I do agree that the emphasis in edu- 
cation should be on man—and not man physio- 
logically or anatomically. 

However, I suppose that we are at one in real- 
izing that the primary thing is to get people to 
read—to read what is really worth while. Hav- 
ing once found the use of their legs, they can then 
be led along to higher and higher peaks until 
they reach the very heights. 

{ firmly believe in the desirability of using the 
standard magazines as an introduction to read- 
ing of this order. [ am not advertising Harper's 
Magazine or others of this type. The fact, how- 
ever, that they are written in the English of 
today (but in its best form) and the reader is 
not called upon to face poetica) or archaic ex- 
pressions, makes them particularly suitable for 
this purpose. Moreover, they deal with mat- 
ters many of which fill the public mind today: 
this is an added incentive. When the reader 
without any sense of compulsion picks up his 
Atlantic and peruses it with pleasure, he will 
readily be led to books of the day which are 
worth while, and from these back to books of 
past ages which he will inevitably find mentioned 
again and again in the works he reads. 

T have, as you see, leaned heavily on the wis- 
dom of the great who have passed along the way. 
A)) that I have done is, as it were, to furnish the 
thread on which their bright jewels might shine 
forth. 

In short, | have done only what Longinus 
described centuries ago! 

“Many writers are borne along inspired by a breath 
which comes from another; even as the story is that 
the Pythian prophetess, approaching the tripod, where 
is a cleft in the ground, inhales, so they say, vapor 
sent by a god; and then and there, impregnated by the 
divine power, sings her inspired chants; even so from 
the great genius of the men of old do streams pass off 
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to the souls of those who emulate them, as thoug) 
from holy caves; inspired by which, even those por 
too highly susceptible to the god, are possessed by the 


greatness which was in others.” 

These, my friends, are black days—not mere|\ 
because business is poor and salaries reduced, }ut 
chiefly because hosts of men and women are stary- 
ing, because society is throwing overboard sw 
many of the precious heritages of the past, the 
things that alone make civilization civilized, be- 
cause in times of such abject misery men insist 
on adding to it many fold by sharpening thie 
weapons of Mars, by fanning the flames of 4 
jealous, narrow nationalism, and by tearing of 
all the coverings of tolerance and friendship that 
the centuries have provided, to stand forth naked 
savages bent on destroving those of another na- 
tion or another creed. Yes, the clouds are heavy, 
the storms are about us. 

At such a time let us heed the words of the 
noble sou)s who have Jived before us. Few have 
been the times when we so needed to ponder what 
they have said; seldom has humanity so needed 
to have its thoughts turned away from the ma- 
terial world which we have made so bleak, to the 
treasures of the spirit. 


“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 


“He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; He 
leadeth me beside the still waters. 


“He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for His name’s sake. 

“Yea, though I walk through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, 1 wil) fear no evi); for 'Yhou art 
with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me. .. .” 

What J have said, my friends, is trite—as old 


as written records—and yet ever new. 
Books fulfill their noblest function when the 
little black characters we call letters minister to 


the need, not for entertainment, not for know! 
edge, but for the nourishment of the human spirit. 


Philosophy enables us to see ourselves in perspective, and the broader the 
perspective the more does my little sore-spot, my atomic grievance, dwindle in 
proportion to the rest. To cry out against a universe that has not accommo- 
dated itself to me, is too absurd,—that is, from the point of view of the universe. 
And it is precisely that point of view which philosophy invites and enables 
me to take.... It is a very comfortable thing to have settled convictions. It is 
an even more comfortable thing to have settled convictions that are flattering 
to man’s estate and of hopeful augury. If one finds these comforts quite in- 
dispensable, let him beware of philosophy. ... For it is of the very essence of 
philosophy that it should raise doubts, question assumptions, challenge author- 
ities, break habits, depart from customs. 

From 4 Defence of Philosophy, by RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
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HE STAFF Association of The New 
York Public Library has, from time to 
time, instituted new activities for the 

well-being of its members. In 1931, the Eco- 
nomics Committee cast about for ways and means 
of extending the purchasing power of stat mem- 
hers, Prominent in its discussions appeared vari- 
ous cooperative schemes, the most important of 
which was the credit union idea. 


It may be pointed out that a credit union is a 
cauperative society organized under a state law 
(and, in the state of New York, under the 
supervision of the state banking department) 
within a specific group of people, for the two- 
fold purpose of supplying the members of that 
croup with a plan for systematic saving and 
making it possible thereby for them to take care 
of their credit problems at a legitimate rate of 
interest. 


Although the idea originated in the Staff Assa- 
ciation of The New York Public Library, it was 
clearly evident that, if the greatest benefit were 
to be derived from the plan, it would be desirable 
t» enlarge the group as much as possible. Ac- 
cordingly, the staff associations of the Brooklyn 
Public Library and of the Queens Borough Public 
Library—separate Institutions and associations— 
were approached through the United Statf Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York. At the December 
mecting of the latter organization, Mr. R. F. 
Bergengren, Executive Secretary of the National 
Credit Union Extension Bureau, Boston, pre- 
sented a plan for joint operation. Upon accept- 
ance, application was made for a charter which 
the New York State Banking Department grant- 
ed, effective in February, 1932. Thereupon, the 
Library Credit Union became a separate entity, 
serving the three organizations, but otherwise in- 
dependent of them. 

For operation, the New York Credit Union 
League supplied the new organization with a 
complete set of books, equipment, and rules. I[t 
also trained and schooled the volunteer helpers 
in the best credit union technique gained from 
its long and successful experience with other 
groups and their problems. Even today, when- 
ever a new problem arises, the League is looked 
to as a source of counsel for wise procedure. 

lhe plan has proved both popular and effective 
from the start. It welcomes al}, accommodating 
the contributor who can save only twenty-five 
cents a week just as adequately as one who Is 
able to put in fifty dollars monthly, For the 


Library Credit Union 
By GERRITT E. FIELSTRA 


Reference Assistant, Economics Division, New York Public Library 
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healthy growth of the Union, the interest as well 
as the contributions of all members are neces- 
sary. “Phat this interest has been shown is re- 
flected in the growth of paid capital. At the end 
of February, 1931, the organization had $56; 
at the end of May, (933, 380. The group 
providing this money—some 325 in number—is 
drawn from the staffs of the three systems, com- 
posed of librarians, clerical help, pages, and build- 
ing force. It is a complete cross-section of the em- 
ployees of these Institutions. 


The accumulation af $8,380, if allowed to 
stand idle, would, of course, be of no benefit to 
those whose savings it represents, It must be 
put to profitable use. That the amount has been 
put to work is shown by the fact that, on May 
Si, 194s. there wis $8,325 out on Joan, wir) a 
total revolving for the period of activity of 
$17,260; repayments of $8,935, and the first 
amount outstanding. Loans have been made at 
the customary rate of interest of [' per 
month. Figured annually, this makes {2°7, 
which at first seems excessive; reality, tt 
is very reasonable. As ordinary banks frown up- 
on this small-loan business, most of the members 
of the Library Credit Union would not be elig- 
ible. They would, therefore, be forced to bor- 
row! from loan sharks (50-1000 ), persona) h- 
nance companies (20 to 42°), Morris Plan (18 
to 2306), or from friends. 


There are two advantages in the use of the 
plan, to the borrower. [n the first place, it fs 
conducted along business lines. The borrower 
gives; in his application, the names of three guar- 
antors, so that both he and the Union are fully 
protected for the amount that he seeks. And he 
pays it back, with the interest, in regular monthly 
instalments in a systematic way. However, many 
reasons of money needs have the larger human 
phase which strict business calculation could not 
meet but which can be handled effectively by the 
cooperative spirit which controls such an organ- 
ization. “Phe Credit Committee passes on all re- 
guests for loans, and it is its business to inves- 
tigate the applicant’s need, his ability to repay,- 
and, perhaps, even to suggest a better method of 
handling his particular credit problem. "This 
committee knows the problems of its members 
and is in a position to understand the rea) situ- 
ation; they know the character of the applicant 
and, by having this intimate knowledye, are able 
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to protect the Union, as well, from making in- 
ferior loans, 

The variety of purposes for which the money 
is borrowed is great. They are the obvious needs 
—school tuition, doctor bills, etc.—which are al- 
Ways present in group problems, and one type, 
perhaps of as great importance, is the loan to the 
borrower so that he can repay a number of small 
but annoying debts and thereby consolidate them 
into one loan. But not all loans are made to 
meet distress needs, as the following tabulation 
of some two hundred transactions, ranging from 


$10 to $400, will show: 


Tuition (college, library school, and study abroad) 39 


Consolidation of Debts : 
Clothing 23 
Aid to Others (Members of Family, Priends) . ey | 
Vacation and Travel 14 
Taxes and Assessments | 
To Effect Savings due to Cash Payment oie ti 11 
Mortgage Payments 
Household Improve: ement ‘and Running Eupences. 9 
Moving 8 
Home Alterations 6 
Interest Payments 6 


The general of Credit 
Union is conducted by a board of directors who 
determines its policies and procedures, All of 
this is very closely coordinated with the best re- 
sults of credit union experience, as worked out in 
older unions. The board also determines the rate 
of interest that can be paid after the necessary 
expenses of the Union's operation have been met. 
However, the board does not work to the ex- 


At all 


clusion of the wishes of the investors. 
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genera) meetings, each share holder is represent.) 
by one vote, thus giving the smallest as much 
voice as the largest. This very real democrat: 
control determines who shall be on the board, 
the credit committee, and the supervisory commit. 
tee. It must also be remembered that the actiy 
ity of the Union is not only checked by its self. 
constituted supervisory committee, but also by the 
state banking department, thus insuring correct 
procedure and the proper handling of all funds. 

From the investment viewpoint, the Union 
supplies a very desirable plan; it provides an 
ideal institution for the adequate handling ot 
savings of its members. In New York, banks 
with state charters accept credit union funds as 
preferred deposits, thereby securing for the or- 
ganization members a safety which can be obtain- 
ed in no other financial institution. The return 
on the investment is also considerably higher in 
an active, well conducted credit union than in an 
ordinary savings bank. The Library Credit 
Union in its first year of operation was able to 
pay all operating expenses and to declare a div- 
idend of 6°, on December 31, 1932. 

From the above, it can be plainly seen that 
there has been built up by the library employees 
of the three systems, themselves, a miniature bank 
whose function it is to handle in as humane a way 
as possible their own small loan needs and 
afford at the same time an adequate repository 
for savings at a desirable rate of interest with 
the utmost safety. In the brief course of a year 
and a quarter, there has been developed a smooth 
working organization capable of issuing loans at 
the rate of $500 a week and of recording accu 
rately the hundreds of transactions that occur 


monthly. 


The Lake Isle Of Innisfree 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket sings; 


There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always, night and day, 

I hear lake-water lapping with low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart's core. 


——WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
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The Merits And Weaknesses Of 


Library School Training 


As Seen By Recent Graduates ! 


HE SECOND year of an intensive study 

of present library school training under- 
Toe by the Junior Members Round ‘Ta- 
ble, a group of younger members of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, is completed. ‘The pre- 
liminary report, discussed at the New Orleans 
meeting, has now been supplemented by a more 
comprehensive study based on findings from prac- 
tically every library school in the country. 

Last fall a set of questions designed to afford 
freedom of expression on definite points was sent 
to outstanding graduates. The selection of gradu- 
ates was made from lists of prominent students 
submitted by directors of library schools, and 
oficers of each class. Fine cooperation was re- 
ceived from library school directors. Catalogs 
and student lists submitted by them were most 
helpful. At the same time, through the coopera- 
tion of the editors of ‘THE LIBRARY JOURNAL and 
the 4.L.4. Bulletin, the questionnaire appeared 
in their columns. 

The replies—seventy-seven in all—were not 
received in proportion to the schools’ enrollment. 
For some reason, either Jack of articulateness, 
lack of professional interest, or else satisfaction 
on the part of its alumnae with the school as it 
is, some were represented by a small number of 
replies. Graduates of others, with clear ideas of 
what their school provided or needed, returned 
straightforward, comprehensive answers with con- 
sidered suggestions for improvement. 

This report is a brief summary of those re- 
plies. Excerpts which showed the most typical 
reactions have been included here. Limitations 
of space prevent the inclusion of the entire num- 
ber, but a wealth of interesting and suggestive 
data has been assembled and it is hoped may be 
presented in greater detail elsewhere. 

1. From your experience as a fellow student, what 
qualifications in education, training and temper- 
ament should library students possess for progres- 
sive class work? How should the aptitude of a 
prospective library school student be determined? 
Since the great majority were B. A.’s, they in- 

clined to favor a Bachelor's Degree before en- 

trance, although 25 per cent merely stated a “cul- 
tural background.” ‘The great majority felt 
that some experience was essential for easily un- 
derstanding the terminology and the problems to 


| Summary prepared by Helen T. Ziegler, Lois C. Bailey, and 
Mildred C. Clapp, Chairman, A.L.A. Junior Members Round 


Table Committee on Study of Library School Training. 
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be approached. In discussing qualifications of 
temperament, adaptability, sense of humor, in- 
terest in people, intelligence and calm temper 
were those most often noted. Many believed that 
determination of fitness is secured by considera- 
tion of previous college record and a personal 
interview. Recommendations )ibrarians 
under whom the applicant gained his intial ev- 
perience were considered he)ptul, it unbiased. 
EDUCATION 

“T consider a college education highly desirable 
for a library schoo] student, but not absolutely 
necessary. 

“Qualifications: a college education except in 
exceptional cases, a year’s library experience so 
they will know if they really desire the work.” 

“Education—general all-round cultural back- 
ground with special emphasis upon the literary 
and historical significance of events and charac- 
ters. College degree not necessary for proficience 
as librarian if one’s education has been consis- 
tently followed through progressive stages.” 

Liprary TRAINING 

“Training—I feel that no scale of judgment 
can give so accurate a measure of a student's 
probable success in library work as previous ex- 
perience. “‘Uhe qualities of temperament and cul- 
tural background to which college grades give 
no index, the adaptability of a student and her 
probable suitability for the work can often be 
determined by the librarian under whom she has 
her preliminary experience.” 

“Experience relieves the library school student 
of at least part of the initial agony of acquiring 
a knowledge of new tools, a new vocabulary, 
new concepts and new skill simultaneously.” 

“To my mind a student with no previous Ii- 
brary training is infinitely preferable to one 
whose experience has biased her and made her 
less flexible. An intelligent novice is always 
more adaptable and teachable.” 

MENTAL QUALIFICATIONS 

“Adjustable; quick to size up a situation; good 
mixer; accurate.” 

“As for temperament, as little as possible. A 
predominating sense of humor, intelligence ap- 
plied, a sense of initiative, common sense, capa- 
ble of being benefited by criticism, neatness, 
thoroughness, and a capacity for sustained and 
independent work.” 

“Tam so old fashioned | think they should be 
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book lovers. And I’m bromidic enough to repeat 
the time-worn necessities of tact, interest in 
people, etc. It finally comes to this. If a per- 
son can maintain the respect of a scholar and at 
the same time win the confidence of the unlet- 
tered, she is idea))y fitted for library school train- 
ing.” 

The chief qualification for anyone in library 
work is very definitely, in my opinion, a high 
degree of intelligence. Lacking this, no amount 
of ‘sweet personality’ or ‘love of books’ will make 
anyone a credit to the profession, and having it, 
any type of individual should be able to succeed 
in some phase of librarianship.” 


DereRMINATION OF APTITUDE 

“The aptitude of a prospective library school 
student can best be determined by a study of the 
student’s college record and a personal interview 
with the student. I would deplore the in- 
troduction of tests and measures into the selec- 
tion of students for library schools.” 

“Since discrimination is being used in select- 
ing students, much the same method should be 
used as is customary in hiring an applicant for 
a position. I do not believe in entrance ex- 
aminations.”’ 

“Determination of aptitude—by a scientific 
aptitude test, possibly. Much can be determined 
by personal interviews, if such are possible. By 
a careful study of undergraduate activities.” 

“Her aptitude for library work could best be 
determined by the frank report of someone for 
whom she had already done such work. Lacking 
that report her aptitude might be judged on the 
results of standardized tests of her information 
and her personality.” 

2. In your library school, what qualities in the facul- 
ty were most conspicuous, and in what way did 
their experience affect their teaching? 

Many felt that their faculty had been well 
prepared through their diversified experience and 
natural temperament to prepare prospective li- 
brarians for their work in a well rounded man- 
ner. Others, however, believed their teaching 
could be made more practical, broad and inspira- 
tional through varied experience and study. 

“Higher degrees were rather scarce among the 
members of the faculty, but in some cases this 
was counter-balanced by a background of ex- 
perience and scholarship. In a few cases, lack of 
practical experience on the part of the teacher 
proved a serious handicap. In other cases, lack of 
teaching ability was an insuperable obstacle. This 
was too often linked with inability to organize 
the subject matter.” 

“No one quality could be said to predominate 
among the teachers. “There was no question as 
to the thorough professional ability of the staff, 
but there was much difference in their outlook 
on the profession in general. Only three or four 
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of the teachers showed a broad interest in 
brarianship in general.” 

“One thing that I objected to was the utre; 
absorption in the library and library world }, 
some instructors. Those instructors with ‘he 
more recent experience seem to bring some jn- 
tangible quality of vigor, freshness and inspira- 
tion with them that the others lacked.” 

“They knew their subjects very well, but were 
unable to get these subjects across to the studen: 
successfully, or with as much enthusiasm as t)e\ 
might have done.” 

“Some have the idea that the student mus) 
acquire a certain number of facts during the year 
or the whole year wil) be wasted. So they pro- 
ceed to have them memorize and memorize wit) 
out making a contact between the study and its 
use in the future.” 

“It was the more highly cultured members 
of the staff that usually stressed the broade: 
implications of library science, and. the less cul- 
tured usually insisted upon the traditional met). 
ods.” 

“T think we had a very able faculty group in- 
terested in the general development of librarians 
rather than the creation of specialists in thei: 
own particular field. The fact that the schoo! 
was run as a unit with emphasis on the training 
as a whole instead of on the separate course- 
units seemed admirable to me.” 

“T noted that those who used illustrations 
from their own experience not only impressed 
their instruction more deeply but were more en- 
tertaining in the process—a minor blessing, bu 
treasured in library school. I should say that 
academic knowledge is no substitute for experi- 
ence in a library school teacher, if merely because 
of the practical questions which continual) 
arise.” 


3. In what way could your library course be described 
for the relative stress laid upon broad principles, 
technical detail, the relation of details to library 


work as a whole, quality or quantity of work, 
development of initiative, or adherence to tradi- 


tion? 
Che general stress upon broad principles was 


apparent, although fully one-third were emphatic 
in their criticism of the mass of technical detail 
to be mastered. The emphasis was placed equal) 
upon quantity of work required and its quality. 
Although some teachers developed initiative in 
students, just as many felt no encouragement 
in this direction. 

“We had a variety of speakers and department 
heads who talked quite frankly of library prob 
lems and policies and gave us the idea that ways 
could differ and still be good. . . . They 
also impressed upon us a properly humble con- 
ception of the benefits of library school training 
and reminded us that it was hardly wise to speak 
too often of ‘trained’ librarians, as most of the 
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advance and history of the library movement has 
been made by men and women who had never 
seen a library school, a reminder which | think 
we occasionally need to remember in this day of 
‘Higher Education.’ ” 

‘There was a total absence of devotion to tra- 
dition, as such, but it was assumed that we who 
were just going into library work had better be- 
come acquainted with things as they were before 
attempting innovations whose results might be 
far different from the object intended.” 

“As to the broad principles, we were given to 
suspect they were ever present but the detail 
often obscured them. The relationship of the de- 
tail was not properly integrated in the organized 
classes.” 

“Initiative is desirable, yet some library schools 
retain many cumbersome traditional practices 
and courses, and discourage the voicing of any 
desires for improvement.” 

“Grades were so much higher when technical 
detail was correct that it was necessary always 
to pay close attention to this factor. “Thus the 
broad principles were frequently pushed to the 
background.” 

“In general I feel details were over-empha- 
sized. Giving a knowledge of mechanical pro- 
cedure at various libraries is good, but the broad 
principles should always be paramount.  I[f 
principles were stressed more heavily I feel we 
could all be less inclined to follow  slavishly 
established formulas and we would be stimulated 
to develop new and perhaps less cumbersome 
methods,” 

“Development of  initiative—one of the 
school’s strongest points. Individual work and 
originality rated almost as high as accuracy.” 

“No adherence to tradition as regards library 
technique. Sacredness of profession and omni- 
science of its leaders rather overworked.” 

“Educational methods were used that had long 
ago been discarded by educators. Instead of any 
new and dynamic influence being introduced into 
the school, the whole atmosphere was static; old 
ideas, old methods, old details were used.” 

“Stress more on broad principles, with technical 
details to be dictated by policy of library. The 
details were important but not the most im- 
portant things in library work.” 


4. How does question 3 apply to specific courses: 
cataloging and classification, reference, bibliog- 
raphy, administration, book selection? 

_ Approximately two-thirds of those answering 

felt that cataloging and classification were well 

handled. The reverse of this was true in con- 
nection with reference work. Half felt that ad- 
ministration courses were overloaded with de- 
tail, although others considered that broad prin- 
ciples were featured there. Book selection ranked 
with cataloging in substantial approval. 


CATALOGING & CLASSIFICATION 

“Cataloging and classification are of great 
value in fostering accuracy and in acquainting 
one with bibliographical notation and detail. 
The detai) is almost undiluted.” 

“There seems to be an urgent need for sim- 
plification of cataloging rules, without sacrifice 
of accuracy and adequacy.” 

“The point of view of the public was always 
emphasized so that books would be readily ac- 
cessible and would receive the greatest possible 
use through a well made catalog and a simple 
classification.” 

“T studied the Dewey classification in library 
school and have been classifying by Library of 
Congress ever since. ‘The principles have held 
remarkably well. Our work in subject headings 
had a particularly clean cut and Jogical basis.”’ 

“Cataloging and _ classification—broad_princi- 
ples were mentioned bur the detail was made so 
much more important that principles were lost.” 

REFERENCE & BiBLioGRAPHY 

“The reference course was conducted along the 
same lines month after month. It did not de- 
velop our initiative nearly enough.” 

“In reference we sometimes felt that too much 
stress was laid on detail, such as learning the ar- 
rangement in great detail of some reference 
books. But in the main the course was helpful.” 

“Reference is the course in which the princi- 
ples were least emphasized. It was chiefly a 
question of learning the contents of certain books 
and how to decide where to look for answers to 
questions.” 

“Reference and bibliography—the ‘where 
would you look first for’ question developed a 
keen, discriminating attitude of mind in the use 
of reference books.” 

“Bibliography—course too crowded into short 
time, too hurried but a wealth of technical in- 
formation was there if you could keep up with 
the notes.” 

“Bibliography —too much stress laid on small 
details, such as the placing of a period and the 
indentation of the title on the second line.” 

“Bibliography—memory work details 
very great, with no relation to the course as a 
whole. Exhaustive bibliographies, | have 
since found, lose their value in their great length 
and many short selective ones are much more 
useful.” 

Book SELECTION 

“Stress laid on technical detail, in that as 
many books as possible were mentioned or re- 
viewed. . . . Initiative encouraged, as well 
as original thinking. Very much against tradi- 


tion except where it had been tried and found 
infallible.” 

“While detailed, yet the relation to the work 
This made 


as a whole was constantly stressed. 
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the course very valuable, initiative was encour- 
aged.” 

“Book selection was perhaps the most well 
rounded course we had, both from the theoretical 
and practical viewpoints.” 

“Book selection—principles were too broad. 
There was no settled rule or ground of action. 
: Too much unnecessary detail. Quality 
of work was fair but lack of organization was 
detrimental. No set policy. Subject to change 
at any time.” 

“Book selection was very pleasant and enter- 
taining, but in no way a practical course. We 
were amused, which is very nice, but not in- 
structed.” 

ADMINISTRATION 

“An ineffective course. More could be ac- 
complished if it were conducted in the seminar 
manner, thus giving broad principles and _ less 
stress on details, and certainly taking less of the 
students’ time listening to hour after hour of 
inconsequential discussion.” 

“The course I feel absolutely necessary for it 
served to link all the other courses together and 
it was the only course which viewed library 
work as a whole instead of in one particular 
field.” 

“In this course I believe, is the logical place 
for broad principles of library work as a whole 
to be stressed. Instead we learned details of 
various charging systems, makes of furniture, 
and equipment for buildings, etc.” 

“From the viewpoint of a great many of us, 
this was the most unsatisfactory course we had. 
Vagueness and lack of a definite purpose seemed 
to be the outstanding characteristics.” 

“Administration courses included a great deal 
of outside reading, which I think it ought to 
have. I have never administered, either before 
or after library school training, but I still think 
I could do a good job of it.” 


5. What courses were optional? Which ones do you 
consider were necessary? 

Comparatively few mentioned optional courses 
as part of their work. “The subjects given were 
in the main considered necessary although many 
felt that children’s work, story-telling, advanced 
cataloging and classification, etc., should be con- 
sidered optional, 

“The most useless and unnecessary course was 
that devoted to children’s work. This was in- 
cluded as part of our library administrative 
course, . . . The instructor, instead of giv 
ing the function and importance of the Chil- 
dren’s Department and consideration of this type 
of library activity from the administrator's stand- 
point, gave us a lot of silly detail.” 

“I think it is unnecessary to teach so many 
details of public library administration, finances, 
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etc. Few graduates step into the ‘job’ of head 
librarian of a public library.” 

“Children’s work and literature should nor, | 
believe, be required of everyone. It is not on|y 
of no profit to those who know they will never 
use it, but definitely irritating.” 

“I wonder if there will ever be library schoo|s 
to train university librarians only? And yer, 
though I was frankly unsatisfied by the little 
scrappy courses given by specialists in the field, 
e.g., special libraries, high school, children’s, 
county, etc., 1 would not like to be without the 
perspective they gave me.” 

“T would like to see a full course for ‘Public 
Relations.’ Whether a student eventually goes 
to a city, village, county or state library, it is 
important that he have an understanding of the 
practical side of government: presenting budgets, 
maintaining workable relations with the city ad- 
ministration offices, as well as relations with the 
populace as a whole.” 

“T should like to see a first year library course 
leading to the master’s degree, planned for per- 
sons of successful experience and sufficient in- 
telligence, with courses planned to eliminate the 
‘waste motions’ endured at present.” 


6. Did your practice work satisfactorily supplement 
your library training? 

Practice work satisfied many students because 
i supplemented their previous experience, gave 
those who had no experience a greater insight into 
the work, produced confidence in everyone, and 
crystallized the broad principles which had been 
taught in school. Many felt that a better distri- 
bution of the time should be made and more 
care taken in planning the practice work. 

‘The two weeks actual practice work did more 
to bring out the broad principles than any of the 
courses. I would prefer a course where actual 
practice work is done during the entire course. 
However, it would seem necessary to demand 
less class work if this arrangement were fol- 
lowed.” 

“The value of practice work seems to lie not 
so much in the addition it makes to technical 
equipment as in the shift of emphasis from the- 
ory to practice. It also gives the library school 
administration an important check on the rating 
of its students.” 

“We just slipped books and otherwise helped 
with the afternoon rush at the various branch 
libraries.” 

“Practice work was not required of any of us. 
I] think this is a serious mistake. Teachers are 
required to have a required number of hours of 
practice teaching before they are granted a cre- 
dential. The same requirement should be ex- 
acted of librarians and it should be the responsi- 
bility of the Library School to arrange for such 
practice work,” 
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“Practice work at my school was very slight, 
and is the one feature which should have been 
improved. . . . A library school really needs 
a small library of its own to run for practice, 
a real public library branch in which the students 
would spend a certain number of hours each 
ws throughout the entire year of training. 

Library work can only be taught by a 
wise combination of class teaching and real prac- 
tice work. The fact that most schools are now 
too big to do the latter is only one more reason 
why they should reduce the number of students.” 
7. In a questionnaire for library school directors on 


their development of library school training, 
what questions would you like to see included? 


Great interest in this question was focused on 
the limitation of enrollment and selection of stu- 
dents. The subject of teaching methods, aims of 
the school, the requirements which the faculty 
must meet in order to teach, and methods used in 
keeping in touch with alumnae were also ques- 
tioned. 

“Do librarians in general take an interest in 
the training of the younger members of the pro- 
fession and offer suggestions as to the organiza- 
tion of the schools? Do they report the weak- 
nesses of recent graduates, suggest remedies, etc. ? 
Are there any influences on the form and con- 
tent of the courses other than the views of the 
faculty? How do the teaching librarians keep 
in touch with the needs of the active librarians?” 

“Is the class considered as a unit having one 
need and one definite purpose, or are the students 
considered as individuals having diverse needs 
and inclinations? Has the time necessary for 
the preparation of assignments in each course 
been estimated in order that the preparation of 
assignments in one course will not require a dis- 
proportionate amount of time?” 

“Why so much detail? It is never remem- 
bered more than a few weeks at best and is costly 
in time and energy beyond estimate during the 
library school course.” 

“Are you encouraging prospective librarians 
to study and not spend too much time working 
in libraries during college?” 

“Beyond the basic courses in fundamental sub- 
jects, ts there opportunity for students to chose 
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Man must work. 
he may work gratefully; he may work as a man, or he may work as a machine. 
There is no work so rude, that he may not exalt it; no work so impassive, that 
he may not breathe a soul into it; no work so dull that he may not enliven it. 
Henry Gines. 


The Right To Work 


That is certain as the sun. 
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courses for specialization in various specific types 
of work such as school libraries, business librar- 
ies, or college libraries?” 

“Do you have any definite teaching require- 
ments for your teachers? Is their knowledge of 
librarianship considered as. sufficient to qualify 
them as a teacher?” 

“Does the faculty of your school keep up 
merely an academic contact with the profession 
through periodicals, ete., or do the members regu- 
larly absent themselves from the school for a 
year and return to actual library work?” 

“There has been a feeling that library schools 
are not contributing to the development of li- 
braries but instead are relying on developments 
coming from the profession itself. Would it not 
be well to maintain a small circulating library 
under school control but open to the citizens at 
large ?—This library to be not a laboratory for 
students, but instead one for the faculty?’ 

“How are you coping with the problem of 
oversupply of trained librarians? How can you 
limit the number of your students, and still main- 
tain the financial support for your school ?” 

“Do you actually refuse entrance because of 
lack of aptitude, or do you justify that deficiency 
on some other grounds?” 

“How are applicants selected? Have you any 
medical examination or aptitude testing methods ? 
Are any methods taken to determine applicants’ 
mental health ?” 

“Should library school directors attempt an 
investigation of every graduating class after two 
years in library work, asking for a frank dis- 
cussion of how library school had or had not 
adequately prepared them for practical work?” 

“Newspaper publicity is very important to- 
day. Just how much time are you giving to the 
teaching of this subject ?” 

“Do you teach your students how to make the 
necessary contacts with the business world which 
at present seems to hold the fate of future library 
work in its hands?” 

“Tf you were asked by the administration to 
revise your curricula and reduce courses offered 
by 25 per cent, how would you evaluate and 
eliminate content or courses?” 


But he may work grudgingly or 
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Editorials 


INE HUNDRED and six conventions 

are scheduled to meet in Chicago during 

the June to November period of A 
Century of Progress, according to the Chicago 
Tribune. The American Library Association has 
met in Chicago only once before, forty years ago, 
at the time of the World’s Fair in 1893, and at 
that time had a banner attendance of 311, the 
largest in the history of the Association. The 
increase in membership during these forty years 
has been most gratifying, numbering over 13,000 
at the beginning of 1933, and the October Con- 
ference, a joint meeting with eight other na- 
tional organizations, should again outnumber all 
meetings of the Association. 


LTHOUGH the Conference is scheduled 
to open formally on October 16, many 
librarians will wish to be present at the 

pre-conference Publicity Institute arranged for 
the previous Saturday at which a panel comprised 
of representatives of public libraries interested in 
publicity, a state library representative, a library 
trustee, and a public administrator will discuss 
the much mooted question of financial support for 
libraries and how it can be obtained. General 
sessions scheduling such speakers as Jane Addams 
of Hull House and Howard Mumford, professor 
of English at the University of Michigan, for 
Friday and Frederick P. Keppel, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, for Satur- 
day, should persuade librarians to remain for 
the entire week of the conference. Fortunate- 
ly the number of sections or round-table 
groups planning to gather has been cut down to 
twenty-five for there will be so many outside at- 
tractions at this meeting that if the number of 
separate meetings totaled as high as 77, not in- 
clusive of luncheon and dinner meetings as were 
scheduled at the Washington Conference in 1929, 
there would be danger of either complete exhaus- 
tion on the part of representatives before the week 
was nearly over or a falling off in attendance at 
group meetings because of the magnetic attrac- 
tion of the unfolding of the American scene in 
infinite variety at the Exposition. 
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OBODY knows how many “deserying 
Democrats” and how many wicked \e- 
publicans are on the staff of the Library 

of Congress any more than what is the prop- 

tion among the users of that great national jn- 
stitution. In the full generation since Herbyy) 

Putnam was appointed Librarian, the Library 

has grown alike in quantity of volumes inj 

quality of service year by year through the sim- 
ple process of obtaining those best fitted for the 
work without thought of political affiliations. 

This policy has been approved and maintained 
throughout administrations of both Nationa! 
Parties and is the solid foundation on which 1)y, 
Putnam has builded. Happily the Congress has 
respected this feature in the conduct of its Li- 

brary and those members, especially new mem- 
bers, who have desired to find a job for a con- 

stituent have recognized that their candidate 
might be a misfit when they are shown what the 

Library work means. Just now the political 

appetite for spoils is whetted and the eyes of 

many spoilsmen have been glancing in the di- 

rection of the Library. This fundamental prin- 

ciple cannot be abandoned and it is hoped that 

President Roosevelt, who has reason to know what 

the Library means, will not yield to party clamor 

but will firmly protect what has now become 

the greatest of all National Libraries and i 

acknowledged the world over as a great inte: 

national as well as National institution. 


N IMMEDIATE and happy result in 
the library field from the Industrial Re- 
covery Act will be the early completion 

of the Library of Congress annex on which work 
can be started at once and pushed through so 
that the annex may be promptly in full effective- 
ness. Such relief for the building, which was 
new less than forty years ago and then seemei 
adequate even to the most imaginative prophet, 
has been needed for more than a decade and this 
early provision for it by congressional authoriza- 
tion and now by administrative act will indeed 
be a boon. Where our national library, with its 
many inclusions such as the Copyright Office, will 
stop growing is quite beyond imagination, but the 
present provision should cover its needs during 
the iife of most men now living. 

N CONTRAST with this quick work is 

the record of the Central Library building 

for the Brooklyn Public Library, which now 
has been dragging along for nearly a quarter of 
a century and has become a public scandal and 
a “white elephant,” as the investigator for the 
World Telegram recently classed it. This is a 
self-liquidating enterprise not in money but 10 
public service and possibly an appropriation from 
the national fund may be feasible if asked tor. 
‘Two statements of the World Telegram write: 
wive serious misapprehension of the plans for the 
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Central building. ‘Though there is a monumen- 
tal stairway from the entrance in the central 
pavilion to the upper stories, the public will have 
access on street level to elevators which will 
be at their service before the stairway ts reached. 
The change of marble referred to is a curious 
episode. The original architect had a fancy for 
fancy marbles and on revision of the plans it 
proved feasible to save two million dollars on the 
cost of the entire structure by replacing the mar- 
ble originally designated by one which. was au- 
thoritatively pronounced to be really better for 
the purpose. It is to be hoped that Brooklyn may 
within reasonable time be redeemed from the 
scandal of this investment of municipal money 
without return for all these years. 


UBLIC libraries all over the country are 
indeed meeting the challenge of leisure, in 
spite of limitations of time, staff and re- 
sources. In the splendid reports of activities, 
printed elsewhere in this number, record will be 
found of exhibits and community cooperation that 
have been successfully carried out, but it must be 
remembered that libraries are also supplying the 
public, to an extent never before known, with 
vocational material to help them secure and hold 
positions and recreational reading to release them 
from their cares. There are untold opportunities, 
as well as a definite menace, for public libraries 
in this increased leisure, as Chalmers Hadley 
wisely points out. If libraries can successfully 
compete with other activities, as well as indolence, 
much can be accomplished. In fact, they must 
win for, if they fail, not only will their own loss 
be serious, but civilization may be definitely 

lowered, if not endangered. 

e 

WO EXCELLENT. articles by librarians 
on the subject of Leisure should not be 
missed in the reading on this subject. 
Joseph L. Wheeler presented a paper on “Leisure 
Time Interests and the Library” before the an- 
nual conference of the American Federation of 
Art, held in Washington in May last year, which 
was later, in August, printed in School and So- 
ciety. He believes that curiosity is one of the 
greatest stimuli for the profitable use of leisure 
in that it interests people in new subjects, and 
that enthusiasm plays a large part in forwarding 
these projects. In the Proceedings of the First 
International Recreation Congress, held in Los 
Angeles in June of last year, a paper by Everett 
Perry describes some of the recreational projects 
of the Public Library. With an increase of a 


million and a half books borrowed during 1932, 
he concludes that men and women are employing 
their leisure time in cultivating a better knowl- 
edge of literature, art, music, and sculpture. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, proved this point by compar- 
ing circulation statistics from January to May 
this year with those of the same months during 
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1929, There was in this Library a tremendous 
increase in non-fiction readers; the circulation of 
social] science books increased 111.8 per cent, while 
that in the Music and Art Department increased 
as high as 123.4 per cent. Certainly the public 
library is finding new and effective ways to stimu- 
late profitable use of leisure time. 

PREDICTION that book buying was 

giving way so swiftly to book borrowing 

that the public libraries would eventual- 
ly take the place of book stores in the distribution 
of literature was made at the Briar Cliff meeting 
of the New York Library Association by Joseph 
W. Lippincott, Philadelphia publisher. If, as 
Mr. Lippincott stated and as we well know from 
library reports, the depression has fostered the 
habit of borrowing books from libraries, is it not 
possible that the habit of reading’ as well as bor- 
rowing will have become so well established that, 
as Gamaliel Bradford expresses in his Intimate 
Journal, “the love of touching them, of having 
them about me will last and grow as long as I 
have fingers and a soul”? ‘True, it is hard to 
capture a feeling of permanence in a city apart- 
ment, but the instinct to surround one’s self with 
books is so closely interlocked with the love of 
reading that it is difficult to understand how it 
will ever be possible to withstand the desire to 
own books, great books filled with wisdom and 
understanding. 

e 

HE NEW YORK Public Library led 

the way in 1931 in establishing a Library 

Credit Union which would enable staff 
members to save systematically and take care of 
their personal credit problems, In February, 
1932, they wisely presented the plan to the 
United Staff Associations of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Queens, in order to enlarge the benefit- 
ting group and it has become so effective and 
popular that, at the end of May this year, the 
organization not only had a sum of over $8,000 
available for staff borrowing but money had 
been loaned, at 1 per cent interest, for needs 
ranging from doctor bills to travel. Chicago or- 
ganized a similar plan, based on the New York 
experience, in January of this year when a group 
of twenty staff members committed themselves 
to an initial purchase of at least one $5 share of 
stock under a managing board of fifteen, “This 
cooperative association, operating under state law 
and successfully carried out in other local groups 
of varying sizes, deserves promotion in other li- 
brary systems. It is to be hoped that, now the 
plan has been worked out so successfully in two 
large systems, some place can be given to its dis- 
cussion on the Chicago program. If there is 
not time at a general gathering, then perhaps at 
some individual or special meeting librarians can 
have an opportunity to learn more about this 
much-needed way to help staff members. 
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THe Liprary Journ, 


The Libraries Meet The Challenge 


Nashville, 
‘Tennessee 


THe May 15 issue contains many excellent 
suggestions and 1 feel sure that a library can find 
something to do along some of the lines sug- 
gested. lt will, of course, not be possible for any 
one Jibrary to carry them all out because of 
limitations of time, staff and resources. We 
ourselves are somewhat handicapped this year so 
that we cannot go out as far as we would like 
in making further contacts. Nevertheless we 
have been able to do a few things this spring 
which [ am glad to tell you of in regard to your 
query as to what we are doing in this wider range 
of service. 

We have featured lists of books in our week- 
ly bulletin tving them up with the selected book 
lists of American Book Councillor ; on March 
17 we published a list on Gardening which was 
entirely supplemental to the Book Councillor jist 
No. 1 and we exhibited these books with the 
rather striking result that only eight out of 
eighty-seven failed to circulate that week; on 
March 3) we featured a list on Wild Flowers: 
leading up to the list on Sports which was the 
main topic in our Bulletin for May 12 and was 
supplemental to the book list No. 3, we issued 
on April [4 a list on Baseball and on May 5 
one on Golf. 

In order to promote reading during the sum- 
mer our Children’s Department has prepared 
four lists of about eighteen and twenty titles for 
distribution to the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
the Girl Reserves, and the Nashville Boys Club. 
These have been placed in the hands of the mem- 
bers of these organizations throughout the city. 
We are also placing deposits of books in the two 
summer camps fostered by the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. We have not attempted the organiza- 
tion of a book club nor are we able to carry 


books into the playgrounds and parks as we 
should like to do if we had more resources. 


F. K. W. Drury, 


Librarian, Carnegie Library of Nashville, Tenn. 


Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 


I Have just accepted an invitation to act on 
the Advisory Committee of Ann Arbor Vacation 
Recreation Association for the second year of its 


This Association had a very success- 


program. 


Of Leisure 


ful year last summer with its recreational p)o- 
gram. 1 quote from a statement defining the 
general purposes of the committee: 

“VThe Executive Committee of the Ann Arbor Va- 
cation Recreation Association has appointed a group 
of advisers consisting of representatives or organiza- 
tions interested in promoting the well-being of the 
boys and girls of our community. These advisers 
will be expected to assist the Executive Committee in 


its efforts to coordinate the activities of various local 
groups sponsoring educational and recreational pro- 
grams for children during vacation periods.” 

I am glad to add this invitation came unso- 
licited which implies that the Association realizes 
the importance of the library in its program. 
Through our connection, we will be able to get 
front page publicity for our reading lists for 
children and adults, the story hour to be con- 
ducted on the playgrounds at which time we 
always get in a “stroke” for reading. We real- 
ly do not need any summer publicity as for the 
past four years the circulation in our adult de- 
partment has been higher in July and August 
than any other month during the year. Yet we 
are glad for this opportunity of cooperation. 

——Frances A. Hannum, 

Librarian, Ann Arbor, Mich., Public Library. 


Louisville, 
Kentucky 


In My opinion the leisure-time program which 
(He Ligrary JOURNAL ts fostering strikes the 
most vital immediate problem confronting [i- 
braries today, that is the relating of library sery- 
ices to other kinds of community services, par- 
ticularly leisure-time activities, and planning for 
the future in direct and constant cooperation 
with other institutions and agencies offering re- 
lated services. 

The Chapel Hill Conference early in April 
focused this problem as far as the South is con- 
cerned, and in Louisville there are going on at 
present at least two distinct cooperative projects 
of this sort, one inaugurated by the city-wide 
Recreationa) Council and the other by the State 
Committee of the Whitehouse Conference, and 
each blossoming into a number of smaller plan- 
ning bodies on a basis of specialized interests, 
that is subject or neighborhood. 

We are making a special effort to tie the 
public library in with all this planning activity, 
being convinced that the future holds in store 
many changed conditions and many new oppor- 
tunities that directly affect the library, and that 
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the present period of so-called social planning 
is of crucial importance to the future of library 
service. 

The profession is under a debt of gratitude to 
‘THe Liprary Journac for helping to find the 
way. 

F. BriguamM, 
Librarian, Louisville, Ky., Free Public Library. 


Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 


THE Leisure time program of THe Lisrary 
JouRNAL was so full of ideas I have been lured 
gut of doors when 1 should have been in, pon- 

dering over budgets. ‘The three subjects “Lei- 
sure Time,” “Avocation,” and “Vocation,” are 
timely and in keeping with the new order of 
things. I like your plan. 

In this wider range of service, community 
planning, group contacts, and the Tennessee River 
Valley development program have been written 
into our library objectives last year and this year. 
Library teas were sponsored by the Library and 
the University of Chattanooga, at the Univer- 
sity, for teacher-librarians, The lecturer was a 
librarian or professor from the University of 
Chattanooga. Discussion followed topics and 
invitations were sent to some of the nearby in- 
terested volunteer librarians at Graysville and 
Dayton, Tennessee, and to the library field agent 
at Nashville, as well as to all our county group. 
This year, the Junior League and the Library 
gave cooperative lectures for their group and the 
county teacher-librarians, in Junior League club 
rooms. “The lecturers were book representatives, 
and the topics chosen were “Drama for Chil- 
dren,” and Making of Books.’” One of 
these is planned for the Lookout Mountain 
Branch of the Public Library. At Tyner, about 
twenty miles away, at a county branch library, 
the summer library program on library days in- 
cludes story hour for children, reading and re- 
hearsals of plays for boys and girls, and book 
discussion round tables for the grown-ups. 

_ Now for the future. I dream of the acquir- 
ing of Williams Island, in the Tennessee River, 
not far from here, the site of an Indian village, 
for a Cherokee museum and library where all 
the Ross collection could be housed, and for an 
arboretum growing most of the trees described 
by Dr. Thomas Walker in his tour through this 
country in 1750. Such a plan, I believe, would 
be in keeping with the Tennessee River Valley 
development program along cultural lines, and 
it would make use of the River for recreational 
purposes. These are the things that help me soar 
when figures keep me bound fast to a desk. 

Nora CrimMins, 


Librarian, Chattanooga, Tenn., Public Library. 


St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Tuis Linrary has not found it necessary to 
organize any particular department of work or 
to specialize in any way in order to meet the 
demands upon it due to enforced leisure on the 
part of so many readers, “These demands are 
quite evident, of course, and we do al] that we 
can to comply with them and to use them tor 
increasing and improving intellectual activity. 
But so far as we can see, the machinery that we 
have already at hand is sufficient to do all this 
and we have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the result. 

Some of it has been obtained by simply aiding 
individuals or associations who are interested 
in this sort of thing. I may give as an example 
the “Leisure ‘Time Classes’? which have been 
held during the winter at our Central Library 
and at one branch. ‘The teachers in these courses 
give their services and only persons actually out 
of employment are encouraged to attend but we 
hear on all sides words of commendation for 
what they have accomplished and it embarrasses 
us somewhat to find that the Library is given 
credit for organizing and maintaining the classes, 
whereas the only credit we deserve is for giving 
them houseroom. [ am a member of the govern- 
ing board of the informal association that has 
done this work but the use of my name and an 
oceasional bit of advice is really all that 1 have 
contributed. 

It has always seemed to me that by seeking 
out groups of people who are anxious to do 
something worth while and giving them aid and 
encouragement is quite as effective a way of 
getting things done as to starr afresh with a new 
organization tor the purpose. We have already 
plenty of organizations for all sorts of things. 
They will contribute enthusiasm and activity if 
they can only be helped in a material way. 

This is just one phase of the subject, but as 
it is one that | have generally found to be ne- 
glected or overlooked, 1 mention it to the ex- 
clusion of much that will doubtless be treated 
by others. 


Arruur E. Bostwick, 


Librarian, St. Louis, Afo., Public Library. 


Portland, 
Oregon 


cheers for Yur Liprary JOURNAL 
Recreational program and all strength to you! 
It’s a fine idea. Every library should be in pos- 
session of the facts about all organizations which 
emphasize the utilization of leisure time because 
practically every recreational, vocational or avo- 
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cational activity is based upon books. If libraries 
cannot make people see that reading is the very 
best of all leisure time activities (and I suppose 
this is a pretty big order!) they can at least gath- 
er and make known books which will help their 
fellow citizens become better gardeners or weav- 
ers or musicians or radio announcers, and good- 
ness knows we need better ones. If these or- 
ganizations do not naturally come to libraries, 
then something is wrong with us and we must 
be ready to go to them with our wares, 

In Portland we have emphasized the study of 
French and German by series of informal talks 
in these tongues and we have done a great deal 
of work with young people through the Free 
Time classes which have met with us. In the 
fall we hope to have various informa) talks tied 
up with books on the various methods of utilizing 
spare time. ‘This is, of course, in addition to 
the constantly growmg work we are doing 
through our Reader’s Adviser. 

Anne M. Mu tueron, 
Librarian, Library Association of Portland, Ore. 


Los Angeles, 
California 


In A paper entitled “Literary Activities in a 
Recreation Program; Cooperation between Li- 
braries and Playgrounds” presented before the 
First [International Recreation Congress held in 
Los Angeles, California, June 23-29, 1932, Mr. 
Everett R. Perry described some of the recrea- 
tional projects of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. A summary of the projects tollow: 

“The Los Angeles Public Library had an in- 
crease of one million and a half in books bor- 
rowed during 1932. Readers are preparing 
themselves for future opportunities. Leisure is 
fostering a raise for culture with little lagging. 
Men and women have employed their time-free- 
dom into cultivation of a better knowledge of lit- 
erature, art, music, architecture or sculpture. 
Thirty-five per cent increase in circulation of 
fine arts during past three years. Fiction circu- 
lation during 1932 ran over six million. 

“One hundred people monthly register for the 
course in ‘Reading With a Purpose’ and report 
pleasure in pursuing it. And as leisure is teach- 
ing people to ‘Read with a Purpose,’ it is also 
teaching them to ‘Listen with a Purpose.’ Free 
lectures and radio talks follow up with reading. 

“A yearly program of free lectures on educa- 
tional, cultural, and civic subjects was given 
almost every evening for a nine-month period. 
These lectures include series on philosophy, art, 
music, literature, four series in foreign languages, 
talks on economics, on popular science and new 
books. They are made possible through cooper- 
ation of professors from local universities and 
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colleges, and civic leaders. They are attended 
by one hundred thousand people yearly. 

“Leisure has turned readers to the more prac- 
tical books which may aid in changing an avoca- 
tion or hobby into a profit-making venture and 
possibly a bread and butter vocation. Hobbie. 
generally recognized as healthy and desirable, 
not only serve as time spenders but also bring 
inspiration and renew one’s faith in ability to do 
things. The Library aids in ‘collecting of know}. 
edge’ and in ‘collecting of things’ the Library 
offers assistance in information relating to the 
evaluation of objects. In making of things, 
books: on ‘how to do it’ are supplied. A Hob}, 
Meeting was held in the Library where exhibit 
of things made through the assistance of 
books found in the Library was displayed. In 
the field of hobbies, as in the field of sports, game, 
and other activities, the Library finds pleasant 
and profitable cooperation with the Recreation 
and Playground Departments. Library helps by: 
Providing books to groups and individuals; par- 
ticipates in festival programs; and distributes 
publicity information about activities in play- 
grounds, camps, or beaches. 

Librarians and playground directors serve on 
committees which correlate the interests of the 
two departments. For example: 

“(1) Home Play Activity Committee foste: 
ing games and sports in back vards and encou 
aging reading around the family table. 

(2) Recreational) Reading Committee inaug 
urated by Library, which includes in its mem 
bership playground directors, }eaders of boys and 
girls organizations, book-store buyers of young 
people’s books, club women, etc. 

*(3) The cooperation of the Library and Re 
creation Department may be illustrated through 
the activities of a community library in connec- 
tion with the programs of adjoining community 
playgrounds. The librarian of the Malabar 
Branch was situated close to the Wabash Play- 
ground. She assisted in making community con- 
tacts as well as providing books, and offered the 
library club rooms and grounds for festival oc- 
casions. Displays in connection with programs 
to be featured by the Playgrounds were made. 
The Library lawn was offered in playground 
entertainments, at which time the librarian often 
was asked to conduct a story hour for the chil- 
dren and give a book talk to the adults.” 


Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

1 Am much interested in the leisure-time pro- 
gram that THe Lisrary JOURNAL is fostering. 
If there is anything certain in this changing 


world it is the principle that the human race is 
going to have more and more leisure, and that 
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‘{ the library is to continue as a factor in this 
changing world we must take note of this pros- 
pect. 
| wonder if you would not be interested in a 
little survey I have made of the circulation to 
adults from the main library building in Mil- 
waukee comparing the circulation from January 
| to May 1, 1929 with the circulation to adults 
in the main library from January 1 to May 1, 
1933. Fiction circulation increased 51.5 per cent 
hut non-fiction reading increased at a much high- 
er ratio. Belles lettres increased 52.3 per cent, 
natural sciences increased 79.7 per cent, certain 
unclassified collections including philosophy and 
religion increased 88.5 per cent, the circulation 
in the social sciences increased 111.8 per cent, 
while the circulation in the Music and Art De- 
partment increased 123.4 per cent. It seems to 
me that all of this indicates that a considerable 
portion of those with leisure are employing their 
leisure advantageously. 

These increases seem to be the result of a 
growing demand on the part of the public for 
books, and it seems significant that the depart- 
ment from which are circulated the cultural 
and the utilitarian are increasing their circula- 
tion much more rapidly than the recreational 
fiction circulation is increasing. 

The best organized special effort we have 
inade has been in connection with the Vocation- 
al School in which there are nearly 10,000 en- 
rolled, and in which we operate a branch library. 
An effort was made to encourage “Reading With 
a Purpose” and something over 4,500 in atten- 
dance at that school have registered as intending 
to do sequential reading along certain chosen 
lines. (We have adopted the phrase “R.W.A.P.” 
without confining it to the R.W.A.P. outline. ) 
At first the purpose was to deal only with those 
in attendance at the Vocational School. It was 
found, however, that demands were coming in at 
the branch libraries and methods were arranged 
so that this movement might be extended by the 
branch libraries and various departments to those 
not in attendance at the Vocational School. 

——M. S. Dunceon, 

Librarian, Milwaukee, Wis., Public Library. 

Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

INCREASED leisure offers both untold oppor- 
tunities and a definite menace to public libraries. 
The choice lies, partly at least, with libraries. 
If they compete successfully with other activ- 
ities and with indolence, itself, much can be 
accomplished. If they fail, not only will their 
own loss be serious, but civilization in this coun- 


try may be definitely lowered, if not endangered. 
Our efforts to encourage thinking and to pro- 
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vide material for clear thinking will have to 
share attention with leisured adults who have 
little practice in this art and many of whom use 
only their cerebellums. 

The need for wider and wiser use of books 
is generally recognized, and librarians must dis- 
cover additional and perhaps new methods to get 
books read. This is not an easy task, and John 
Cotton Dana’s remark that Americans are “ear- 
minded” rather than “eye-minded” is apparent 
through “talkies” and radios. 

In addition to generally accepted practices, 
the Cincinnati Public Library has done a few 
new things and plans for others. One of the 
very tangible efforts of cooperation this last win- 
ter was with the Committee on Opportunities 
for Recreation, Vocation and Education. This 
is a privately financed organization with which 
the librarian and the head of the Circulation 
Department have ex-officio connections. 

Its secretary has office space in the Public Li- 
brary’s main corridor directly opposite the li- 
brary’s Adult Education Department, and the 
mutual benefits resulting are easily recognized. 

This last winter, the library conducted its 
twentieth annual free lecture course which was 
largely attended and appreciated. “These are of 
no expense to the library, and next winter it is 
proposed to have a number of lectures repeated 
in branch libraries which have auditoriums. ‘The 
library will be able to extend its influence con 
siderably through this plan, it is thought, by 
means of newspaper publicity, book displays, and 
increased book demands. 

A series of reviews of popular worth while 
books are also being planned at meetings in branch 
library auditoriums next winter. “hese will be 
given by the most experienced reviewers and 
speakers on the library staff. It is planned to 
have these meetings sponsored by local clubs. 

During the last few months, a number of 
women of leisure, who are associated with the 
Red Cross, transcribed books into Braille and 
presented them to the Public Library for its 
blind readers. “Chere are possibilities in this 
field of cooperation. 

Duplicate book gifts, magazines, and worn 
books were placed by the Public Library in all 
Employment Centers conducted by the Cincin- 
nati Welfare Department. ‘This material was 
not to be returned to the library, which also 
lent large and gaily colored travel bulletins to 
these Centers to enliven the surroundings and in- 
terest the unemployed. 

During the flood last March, when hundreds 
of homes were under water, the library sent 
books for adults and children who were maroon- 
ed temporarily at centers provided by the Wel- 


fare Department. 
——CHALMERS Haptey, 


Librarian, Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library. 
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Contributions Of 
A. L. I. Fellows - 1932 ! 


‘Tie Purpose of the compilation of the pub- 
lished contributions of the Fellows is to stimulate 
scholarly producion on the part of the Fellows. 
The three Reports of the Committee on the En- 
couragement of Research embraced the member- 
ship of the library profession. The output was 
so voluminous that the compiler suggested that 
the Committee confine itself to the publications 
ot the Fellows, not alone the scholarly works, 
but all contributions published in periodicals, in 
books and in any other form. 1n the first Re- 
port for 1927, in which only scholarly contribu- 
tions were )isted, there were twenty-one con- 
tributors of whom only five were Fellows: in 
1928-9, there were eighty-two including theses 
tor the master degrees of whom ten Fellows 
were represented. In 1929-30, there were seven- 
teen research problems completed; six of which 
were credited to members of the Institute. The 
list for 1931 was compiled on the new basis of 
limiting contributions to those made by Fellows. 
This was published in 1932 in THE Liprary 
JourNnav for August. The list of problems in 
progress and subjects suggested for research were 
discontinued. 

There were ninety-five Fellows in 1931; of 
whom sixty-three made contributions to the lit- 
erature of the profession or to the literature 
of other fields. During 1931-2, the Institute 
lost. six members by death, reducing the 
number of Fellows to eighty-nine. Eight of the 
Fellows are emeritus librarians, but some are still 
active and engaged in consultant and biblio- 
graphic work; in fact, five of them are on the list 
of contributors. Fifty-nine Fellows, or 66 per 
cent of them, made contributions ranging from 
brief tributes on the life and character of former 
librarians to the writing and compiling of books. 
It may be of interest to know that sixteen Fel- 
lows contributing in 1931 were not on the list 
for 1932 and that fourteen not on the list of 
1931 were enrolled in 1932. This is the fifth 
list compiled since 1928. The names of Cole 
and Van Hoesen appear on four of the lists; the 
names of Adams, Bostwick, Koch, Merrill, Sev- 
erance, Walter and Wroth are on three lists. 
Annual reports of librarians and reports of com- 
mittees, many of which require more study and 
thought than many of the contributions, are not 
included on the lists. T 

Tributes to librarians and short sketches of 
them are rather numerous again this year. Mel- 
vil Dewey's name was honored by the pens of 


*. Bauer, Head of the Circulation Department, University 
f ssouri Library, compiled the list of contributions of the 
Fellows for 1932. 
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Bostwick, Bowker, Hill, Mann, and ‘Thompso» 
Craver contributed an appreciation of “Sara! 
C. N. Bogle’; Hanson wrote on “G. A. Cri- 
well,” and “Haakon Nyhuus in America’ 
Hazeltine wrote a tribute to the name of “Aly. 
Elmendorf”; Lydenberg on “Lewis C. Led 
yard”; and Richardson wrote a memorial note 
on “Edward Berry.”” Many formal biographica/ 
sketches written by Fellows have appeared in 
volumes of the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy. Miss Barnett has already contributed 
nineteen sketches. Other Fellows contributing 
to this excellent work are: Bostwick, the two 
Brighams, Butler, Eastman, Hicks, Koopman, 
Lane, Lydenberg, Meyer, Pabtsits, Shearer, 
Walter, Wallace, L. R. Wilson, and Wroth. 

The Library Quarterly has teatured the re- 
views of important books. Most of the book re- 
views by Fellows appeared in its pages. \n fact, 
there were thirty-one reviews recorded; of which 
twenty were published in the Library Quarterly. 
Butler, again this year, led the list of reviewers 
with an output of twelve reviews to his credit; 
Van Hoesen wrote four; Merrill and Wallace, 
three each; Hanson and Walter, two each: 
Brown, Dickinson, Dudgeon, Stevens, and 
Wheeler, one each. 

[n writing, editing, compiling, and the trans- 
lating of books, the production has fallen be- 
hind that of last year. Koch translated Haar- 
haus’s Assembly of Books, which was published 
in Charles Deering Library Booklets for Biblio- 
philes; Gerould, The College Library Building; 
Hicks, The Organization and Ethics of the 
Bench and Bar; and Stevenson, two books, Flause 
Next Door and Villa Aurelia. Likewise, threc 
addresses were published: Adams, Dignity of 
George Washington; Ashley, The Vollbehr In- 
cunabula and The Book of Books; and Bay, 
George Washington, Citizen and Farmer. Wa\- 
lace wrote The Story of Laura Second and H. 
W. Wilson compiled a new edition of his Book- 
man's Reading and Tools. Stevens, an ardent 
advocate of reprinting useful books, edited An- 
thony T'rollope’s Warden; and Wallace, \e- 
Lain’s Notes of Twenty-Five Years Service in 
the Hudson Bay Territories. Stevenson added 
three more books to his series of indexes to 
poems: American History in Verse for Boys and 
Girls, Days and Deeds, a Book of Verse for 
Children’s Reading and Speaking, and My Coun- 
try, Poems of History for Young Americans. 
Walter’s sixth edition of Periodicals for the 
Small Library appeared in 1932. 

Butler, Greene, and Winship are contributing 
editors of The Colophon; Bowker edits THe 
Liprary JouRNAL; Bostwick continues editing 
the Science section of the Literary Digest; Locke 
is one of the editors of the Canadian Historical 
Review; Butler, Hanson, and Van Hoesen are 
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associate editors of the Library Quarterly; and 
Bostwick and Dickinson are editor and managing 
editor respectively of Doubleday’s Encyclopaedia. 

The periodicals in which the contributions have 
appeared may be classed as fourteen professional 
journals and eighteen non-professional. ‘This in- 
dicates a wide range of interests. The Ameri- 
ean Library Association Bulletin, LiBRARY 
fouRNAL, Library Quarterly, and Special Li- 
braries carry a large proportion of the articles 
on professional) subjects; the library bulletins, 
Publishers’ Weekly, and the Wilson Bulletin 
carry most ot the rest. “‘Vhere were several arti- 
cles in The Colophon and The Saturday Review 
of Literature. Mi\\am’s article on “Libraries in 
the United States and Canada” appeared in 
Actes du Comité Internationale des Bibliothéques. 
The other articles were educational, historical, 
descriptive, classical, and scientific and were pub- 
lished in such periodicals as The American 
Scholar, The American Book Collector, The 
Canadian Historical Review, Current History, 
Michigan History Magazine, Mid-America, Na- 
tional Education Association Journal, School and 
Society, and Science. 

If the contributions were classed by subjects, 
the reader would find in the field of adult edu- 
cation: Dudgeon, “The Library and Adult Edu- 
cation”; Eastman, “The Part of the City Li- 
brary in the Vocational Guidance of Adults”, 
and Wheeler on “Leisure Time Interests and 
the Library”, together with his “List of Educa- 
tional Books” and his “Science Booklets”. Rush 
and Walter contributed ‘Administrative Free 
Wheeling” from different angles. In the field 
of American History, Adams wrote “Notes on 
the Portraits of George Washington”; Merrill, 
“Norse Voyages to America’; Paltsits, “A 
Naval Letter Book of the American Revolu- 
tion’; Wallace, ‘'Namesakes in the Fur Trade’, 
“The Pedlars from Quebec”, “The Two Simon 
Frasers”, and “Literature Relating to the Sel- 
kirk Controversy”. Barnett, Utley and Walter 
focussed attention upon A. L. A. activities. Rush 
held a brief for the book buyer in “The Book 
Buyer Speaks Out”. Solberg’s letter on “Copy- 
right Advancement” to the Editor of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature may be considered a 
contribution on the subject of copyright legisla- 
tion. Brown, Eastman, Locke, Merrill, Milam, 
Severance, and Strohm told the profession what 
to do in the depression. Works was active in 
the related field of higher education, having writ- 
ten “Coordination of Effort in the Field of 
Higher Education”, “Survey of Curriculum Pro- 
visions for Individualizing Instruction”, and 
“Reorganization of the University of Chicago”’. 

In the restricted field of cataloging, we find: 
Mann, ‘Training in Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion”; Merrill, “Analytics for Serials”; and Win- 
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ser, “Defense of Filing Pamphlets According to 
Color.” In the field of circulation, we find: 
Brown on “Interlibrary Loans” and Wheeler on 
“Rental Libraries.” Brown and Walter pay 
their respects to the Land Grant Colleges. Ly- 
denberg wrote some “Periodical Problems ot 
Social Science Abstracts’ and Walter wrote on 
“Magazine Subscriptions.” Miss Countryman 
dealt with “Publicity in 1932"; Wheeler with 
reference work; Bay with “Shakespeare's Ham- 
let”; Brown and Thompson with research; Rath- 
bone and Severance on standards for the profes- 
sion under the titles: “Creative Librarianship” 
and “Are A.L.A. Standards too High?,” respec- 
tively. Library training and library schools were 
upheld by teachers and administrators in those 
fields especially by Reece in four articles and 
Walter in two articles. 

Under the head of libraries and library service 
may be listed the following contributions, not 
already mentioned: 

Ashley—"U. S. Buys 3,000 Cradle Books”; 
Brigham, H. O.—'‘‘Personalities and Projects”; 
Brown—"‘ Reading vs. Reviewing”; Countryman 
—“Budget Presentation,” and “An Experiment 
in Job Analysis”; Dewey—‘‘Outline of Library 
Development”; Dudgeon—“The Demands of 
the Times’; Eastman—‘Ohio Libraries Left 
Without Income”; Ferguson—‘Shall the Pub- 
lic Library be for All the People? No!”; Go- 
dard—‘*My Contribution to the Special Library 
Movement” (Symposium); Hadley—‘Library 
Economics Reported” ; Henry-—*Monarchy and 
Democracy in Popular Education, the School and 
the Library” ; Lester—‘‘Some Notes on the Pres- 
ent Situation in Wisconsin Libraries’; Locke— 
“What Librarians Do”; Lydenberg—‘Library 
and the Community” (an address); Mever— 
“Books in Braille’ (a letter to The Post): 
Irving and Frederick 
Saunders” ; Ranck—"Special Library Work in a 
Public Library”; Raney—"“The University Li- 
braries.” U. of California, a survey (mimeo- 
graph); Rathbone—TVhe President's Call to 
Cooperative Service,”’ and “Keeping Up Morale” ; 
Severance—"“Hospital and Jail Service.” “Con- 
tributions of A. L. I. Fellows’; Shearer—‘Vhe 
First Years of the Grosvenor Library”; Stevens 
—"Fifty British Books’; “Thompson—‘ New 
Position Established”; Tisserant—‘Facts about 
Vatican Collapse” ; Van Hoesen—‘ Proposed Col- 
lege Library Department,” and “Phases and 
Means of Library Development”; Wheeler—‘‘A 
Service of Architectural and Engineering Infor- 
mation for Libraries,” and ‘Leisure ‘Time Inter 
ests and the Library”; Williamson—“My Con- 
Library Movement” 


tribution to the Special 


(Symposium) ; Works—‘ The Survey of the Li- 
braries”; Wroth—‘Juan Ortiz and Wood En- 
graving.” 
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There were a few titles not falling within the 
groups mentioned: 

Bay—“Luther A. Brewer’s Collection of 
Leigh Hunt,” and “The Problem of Collations” ; 
Bostwick—‘‘Modern Chinese Personal Names” ; 
Merrill—“Bibliotheca Sapphica,” and ‘Centen- 
ary of the Autocrat.” 

The publications issued in 1931 not included 
in the list for that year are: 

Ashley—Editor of—Volume I of the Collec- 
tion of John Boyd Thacher in the Library of 
Congress. 3 volumes; Rathbone—Article “Li- 
braries” in World Book Annual Encyclopaedia; 
Van Hoesen—‘Papyrus Studies in the U. S.” 
(in Chronique d’Egypt. July 1931). 

In response to the request sent through the 
Secretary to the Fellows asking for title of con- 
tributions not published in the professional jour- 
nals, seventeen responded with lists of their con- 
tributions. The Fellows who have four or more 
contributions to their credit are; Countryman, 
Reece, Thompson, Wheeler, four each; Milam, 
five; Brown, seven; Walter, six plus one book; 
Stevenson two books of fiction and three compi- 
lations; Wallace three contributions, two books 
and one work which he edited. It is sincerely 
hoped that no important contribution has been 
overlooked. 

——-HENRY QO, SEVERANCE, 


Librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Bangor Observes 
Fiftieth Anniversary 
On June 7 the Bangor, Maine, Public Li- 


brary observed the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. The celebration took the form of an 
at-home day with an address in the evening by 
John Clair Minot, Literary Editor of the Boston 
Herald. A committee of the staff was in charge 
of plans and arrangements. The purpose of the 
day was to show graphically the service that the 
Library has to give and the growth of this serv- 
ice in fifty years. “The head of each department 
was asked to develop through posters and through 
a brief talk a clear idea of the service that her 
department was giving. 

On the anniversary day the heads of depart- 
ments were in their places ready to show their 
work. ‘The younger members of the staff, act- 
ing as guides, conducted visitors on a complete 
tour of the building. When this was finished 
the patron had followed the course of the book 
from the beginnings in its selection and purchase 
through the classifying and cataloging out to the 
public through the various departments that serve 


the people directly. 
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From The 
Library Schools 


Illinois 


Tue University of Illinois granted the ( 
gree of B.S. in L.S. on June 12 to sixty-eig!: 
students who completed the first year’s work in 
the Library School. “Twenty-four of these stu 
dents were attending the School on leave of 3)- 
sence and have returned to their former positions: 
seven others are employed—four permanent) 
and three temporarily. Since August 1932, four- 
teen Master’s degrees have been conferred upon 
the completion of the second year’s work. ‘len 
of the first year group and three of the latte: 
group are men. 

A new course in Children’s Literature, whic!) 
is to be elective, will be inaugurated during the 
second semester of the academic year 1933/34, 

Student book reviews will continue to be broad- 
casted in connection with the Book Selection 
classes over the University radio station WILL 
Wednesdays from 5:30 to 5:45 p.m, beginning 
September 20. 


New Jersey 

EIGHTEEN students were graduated in June 
from the Library School of the New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women. Preliminary experience was 
obtained in fourteen New Jersey libraries, two 
libraries of Pennsylvania and four in New York 
State. The class has numbered among its mem 
bers six dormitory heads, five members of the 
college choir, the president of the college or 
chestra, two members of the honorary literary 
society, the editor of the literary magazine; two 
students were awarded general academic honors 
at graduation and one is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 


Michigan 

On Tue annual Alumni and Visitors’ Day, 
held on May 19, the faculty of the Department 
of Library Science and the staff of the Universit) 
Library were hosts to 150 visiting librarians. 
The features of the day were an address by Dr. 
Louis R. Wilson, Dean of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, on “Re- 
gional Library Planning in the Southeast’’ and a 
luncheon for local and visiting alumni, at which 
Mr. Bishop presided. 

A recent survey of positions held by alumni 
shows that of the 279 students who have received 
degrees in Library Science from the University of 
Michigan, twenty-seven are at present unem- 
ployed. Among those actively engaged in library 
work, 100 are in university or college libraries, 
seventy-four in public libraries, twenty-nine in 
school libraries, and twenty in library positions of 


other kinds. 
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Current Library Literature 


ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 

Engelhardt, W. L. Standards for junior high school 
buildings. N. Y.: Bur. of Pubs., Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia Univ., 1932. cl. v(i), 161 p. $1.50 

Library, p. 124-12 

Larson, J. F., pe A. Macl. Palmer. Architectural 
planning of the American college. N. Y. and London: 
McGraw-Hill, 1933. 3 pl. 181 p. phone, illus. $2. 

Libraries, p. 86-98, “Suggested References,” p. 180-181. 

Plans and photographs (some a of libraries at Coe, p. 

; Dartmouth, frontis. and p. 32; Hendrix, p. 96; II 

finois, p. 80, 81, James Millikin,» p. 91; Kalamazoo, p. 94, 

95: Scripps, p. 92, 94; Univ. of Virginia, p. 22; Wabash 

(proposed Library-Union bldg.) p. 54. : 

The Library and its home. Reprints of articles and 
addresses. N. Y.: Wilson, 1933. cl. 588 p. plans, 
illus. $2.75 

Classics of American Librarianship, 1x; ed. by A. E. Bost 
wick. Descriptive articles from Linrary Journat and other 


periodicals. Arranged by type of library; includes discussions 
of heating, lighting, ventilation, stacks and shelving, equip 


ment, etc. To be reviewed, 

Lunden, $. E. Memorial Library nears completion 
at University of Southern California. Pacific Bindery 
Talk. 5:13-14. 1932. 


Reprinted from the Alumni Review. Detailed description by 
the architect. plan; present stack capacity, 300,000 


vols., expansible to 500,000. 
See also Scuoot (Pennsylvania). 
ASSOCIATIONS, CLuBs, Erc. 

Carr, Mrs. H. J., comp. Forty years after. Atten- 
dance list, American Library Association, Chicago 
conference, 1893. Lip. JOUR. 58:483-484. 1933. 

Godet, Marcel. La formation professionnelle des 
hibliothécaires en Suisse .. Bibliothekarische Ferien- 
kurse yon Hermann Escher. Bern: Schweizerischen 
Landesbibliothek, 1933. pap. 31 p. fr. 1.50 

Publications de VAssociation des bibliothécaires suisses, x1. 

L'(Euvre des bibliothéques populaires. 5, rue Las 

Cases, Paris. Le Musée Social. 39:247-248. 1932. 
Brief note on work of the organization of that name. 
Book Sevcection (Morgan); Liprarirs— 

U, S, (Chicago). 
Book Inpusreies AND TRADE 

Ballow, R. O. The social view of book publishing. 

112 E. 19th St, N. Y. Survey Graphic. 22:272-274. 


1933. 

«+ admitted that publishing often fails in the fulfilment 
of its social function, ... responsibility for the failure is one 
which the reader, the only proper subsidizer for good books, 
shares equally with the publisher.” 


Beauschene, Gabriel, La crise de la librairie. 107, 
rue de la Santé, Paris. Bulletin du Livre francais. 
2:106-107. 1933. 

By the president of Syndicat des Editeurs: reported by 

Marcel Boucart. 


Jenkins, H. F. The book in the economic depression. 
62 W. 45th St, N. Y. Publishers’ Weekly. 123:1055- 


1057. 1933. 
Includes discussion of budgets of selected libraries. 


supplementary editorial note on “Library Book Purchasing,” 


May 6, p. 1472-1473. See also Finance (National). 


Marston, Maurice. Revolutions in the bookshops. 


12 Warwick Lane, E.C.4, London. Publisher & Book- 
seller, 261:539. 1933. 
How library reading affects taste in books. 
Mussey, J. B. Lessons from the past. Why study 
publishing history? 62 W. 45th St., 


Weekly, 123:1537-1539. 1933. 


‘Thring, G. H. The marketing of literary property; 


The following serials are added for indexing: 
C. Libs—D. C. by the District of Colum 
bia Library Association. Wa D. W. T. Purdum, Public 


Library. Quarterly. Mimeographed. a year. 


Pacific Bindery Jat -Pacific Bindery Talk. Pacific Library 
E. Washington St.. Los Angeles, Calif. Apply. 


Binding Co 


Selection of to be made from April, 1931. 
For checklist of periodicals indexed, see Lin. Jour. for Feb, 
April 1, and May 1 


- Publishers’ 


book and serial rights ... with a letter to the author 
from Bernard Shaw. London: Constable, 1933. cl. 
xxiii, 242 p. 7s 6d 

American agent: R. R. Bowker Co $2 

U. §. copyright in relation to international copyright, p 

25-35. 

Turk, Werner. 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 
35:311-313. 1933. 

Book PropuctioN AND PRESERVATION 

California Library Association. —Bookbinding Com- 
mittee. Bookbinding specifications; C. L. A. minimum 
requirements for the re-binding of library and school 
books, and the binding of magazines and periodicals. 
770 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles. Pacific Bin- 
dery Talk. 5:148-150. 1933. 

[Introductory comments, signed by Bessie H. Carrick, chair 

man, p. 147-148. 

De Yeaza, Erlan. Titles, authors and numbers. 
illus. Pacific Bindery Talk. 3:26-29; and continued at 
intervals. 1931-. 
“The lettering on books in a library. _ bindery involves dis 
crimination and no little experience 


Hyers, F. H. Making of books. Pacific Bindery 
Talk. 5:140-142. 1933. 

A brief history of the book, to emphasize the difference 
between trade and limited editions, motivated by the “‘Filty 
Best Books’? shown at the Los Angeles Public Library 
liams, T. M. Preservation of rare books and manu- 

scripts in the Huntington Library. Pacifie Bindery 
Talk. 5:47-51, 68-69. 1932. 

Reprinted from Lib, Quar., Oct., 1932. 9 For other ap 
pearances, see Lin, Jour., June 1, 1933, p. S00. 

Kimberly, A. E., and A. E. Emley. 4 study of the 
deterioration of book papers in libraries. © Wash., 
D. C.: U. S. Govt. Prtg. Off.; Supt. of Documents, 
1933. pap. 7 p. 5¢. 

Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous Publication V0. “Data 


Die Wirksamkeit des Buchtitels. 
Die Literatur. 


are given on the kinds of fibers found in the book papers a 
related to the dates of the publications. Since the dates cover 
the transition from use of rag fibers alone to use of straw and 


wood fibers also, these data are of historical interest in the use 
of fibers for book papers. They also define a period. 1875-1910 


during which crude fibers were frequently used in book papers 
and thus serve as a warning that the papers in books published 
in this period may be quite List, 
May 24, 193 


Reavis, W. E. Mending—what is justifiable? Pac- 
ific Bindery Talk. 5:39-41. 1932. 
Against the itinerant book mender. 
Schwindt, W. A. Rebinding text books—does it pay? 
Pacific Bindery Talk. 3:41-43. 1931. 
The actual practice at Alhambra (Calif.) City High School 
Vaughan, Bess. Modern book-jackets. Bull. of 
N. H. Pub. Libs. new series, 29:67-69. 1933. 
Historical. 
Wire, G. E. A small binding plant in the building. 
Law Lib. Jour. 26:25-33. 1933. 
Plant, room, equipment, and stock meant especially 


for the reference library group, historical, law, society, small 
college .... for part time only First appeared in the 4th 


Annual Report of the Worcester County Law Library, 1912. 
Zaun, D. C. Re-binding new school library books 
work now being done on Pacific coast. Pacific Bindery 
Talk. 5:64-65. 1932. 
Methods and savings of the San Diego City Schools, 
Book SeLection, Orver Work, Erc. 
Day, I. M. Book selection for small libraries. Lip. 
Jour. 58:499. 1933. 
Reprinted from Kansas Library Bulletin, March, 1933 
Hints for book reviewers. Los Angeles County 
Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif. Books and Notes. 


1933. 


Lathrop, E. A. Which books? Help for those who 
investigate before buying. U. §. Othee of Education, 
Wash., School Life. 18:171-172. 1933. 

Suggests state agencies and lists the standard lists published 
by libraries. A copy of the Office's recently published cir 
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cular, No. 69, ‘‘Aids in Book Selection for Elementary School 


Librarians,” ree on request. 
Morgan, E. S$. Book breakfasts. Pacific Bindery 


Talk. 4:42. 1931. 
Monthly meetings of the California School Library Asso 
ciation, Southern Section, “to attack the problems of book 


selection and ordering by systematic evaluation of new books 
from the school librarian’s point of view.’ 


Sykes, W. J. Fiction in public libraries. Ont, Lid. 
Review. 17:53-58. 1933. 


“The purpose of public libraries is educational. ... A library 
that uses too much of its book fund to buy novels, or is 


careless as to their quality, has no claim to be called edu- 
cational. 


—Sve also CHILDREN’S (Davidson). 


Books READERS 

Anderson, W. Give literature a chance! Lid, 
W orld. 35:254. 1933. 

The place in England of the public library lecture in de 
veloping an interest in good books, 

Dickson, L. M. The library observes its readers. 
St. Paul’s House, Warwick Sq., London, E.C.4. Book- 
man, 84:11. 1933. 

Dinklage, H. A. Prejudices and predilections. Wil- 
son Bull, 7:623-624. 1933. 

Types of patrons, “searching for the micro-organisms of 
culture —so God bless ‘em!"’ 

Farndale, W. G. “Books for one’s own.” 
58 477-479. 1933. 


“Will it be charged against me as treason for a trustee of a 
public library to advocate a movement to encourage private 


libraries, or at any rate the starting of them?” Also ap- 

peared in Pacific Bindery Talk. 4:28-31. 1932. 

Hobbs, E. J. The public library and leisure. Lib. 
World. 352 179- 181, 251 -253. 1933. 


ised ent eries; earlier instalment called: The 
Public Library. Problem of Leisure. 


Hyers, F. H. The library welcomes the foreigner. 
Pacific Bindery Talk. 4:40-41. 1931. 
Methods and resources of the Foreign Department of the 
Los Angeles Public Library. 
Readers—various and sundry. 


Talk. 5:81-82. 1933. 
Judy, Gladys. A book club and community interest. 
Lis, Jour. 58 :437-439. 1933. 
Details of a “club” in Prate county and the city of Pratt, 


Kansas, without membership roll, officers, or dues; ‘anyone 
desiring to know more about books may attend.”’ 


McKeon, Helen. Being a word in favor of the old 
novels. Oakland Free Library, Oakland, Calif. Staff 
Bulletin. 26:3-5.. March/April, 1933. 

“Taken from a talk given .... over radio station KLS.” 

Mulgrave, D. I. Books in the new leisure. 32 
Washington Pl., Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House. 7:550-553. 1933. 

Osborne, Julia, Books for the unemployed youth. 
Wl. Libs. 1§:34-37. 1933. 

Each of two groups presents special problems: those who 
have not finished school and have been employed in’ some 
form of manual labor, and those who, graduated, either have 


failed: to find work or have been unable to go to college. 
Reading in pursuit of happiness. Lip, Jour. 
456-459. 1933. 


subject’ list” of “magazines and books helpful to under 
standing and enjoying the World of Re-Creation.’ Annotated. 
Richardson, L. J. Books and leisure. Lip. Jour. 
58 442-443. 1933. 
Rowell), H. G. Can a library go outdoors? illus. 
Lis, Jour. 58:431-436. 1933. 
Develops the idea of promoting books devoted to seasonal 
activities, 
Winterrowd, Gentiliska. Contacting free-time read- 
ers, Jour. 58:505-507, 1933. 


Methods of the Warder Public Library, Springfield, O.. in 


interesting groups and classes of unemployed in reading. 


——See also Cutoren’s (Frederick); Hosprrar 
(Coachman) ; Lrprartes—U. S. (Lyle). 


CATALOGING, CLASSIFICATION, Ere. 


Lis. Jour. 


Pacific Bindery 


Allen, F. A. Anthropology: its library classification 


problems. Spec. Libs, 24:90-93. 1933. 


‘The following examination of the various schedules of the 
Library of Congress classification system aims to bring out the 


importance of each from the pont of view of the anthropolo- 
vist and librarian.” 


Tue Lisrary Journ.) 


Chu, T. F. The Chu system of Chinese word « 
aloging. Shanghai. China Critic. 5:1211-1214. 19 
Bears upon book cataloging. 
Fellows, Dorkas. Mr. Dabagh’s proposals. W’i/, 
Bull. 7 :635-637, 652. 1933. 
Reply to article in Wilson Bull., Feb., 1933, 
Hedrick, E. A. Revision ot the A.L.A. catalogs: 
rules. D.C. Libs. 4:94-96. 1933. 


Kwei, Chih-Ber. Cataloguing rules for the Chin, 


books in the National Central University Library, 


Nanking: The Library, 1933. 35 
forms. cl., $1; pap., 60¢; postage. 


in Chinese. Ke » be "reviewed. 


Niemann, W. B. Dezimalklassifikation und Wei) 
sprache. Eine kritische Betrachtung. Berlin-Cha 
lottenburg: R. Kiepert, 1933. 96 p. 

Title from Zent. Bib. 50:440. 1933. Reviewed by 


Vorstius. 


Ormerod, James. Why systematic classification 


Lib. World. 35:272. 1932. 


Systematic versus alphabetic arrangement on the = shelve 


Philip, A. J. Outline of a suggested scheme for the 


classification of loca) literature and antiquities. 
and Book World, 22:198. 1933. 
Continued from issues of 1931-32, 

Ranganathan, §. R. Colon classification. Madras 

The Madras Library Assoc.; London: E. Goldston, 


Ltd., 1932-1933. cl. xiv p, (27(1), 
106 0... 2 450. 
Madras Library Association, Publication Series 3. Issued 


three parts, Pts, u and im with separate title-pages: 
dated 1932. “This scheme has been in use in the Ma 
University Library for nearly ten years and has behaved 


mirably ....” To be reviewed. 

Rathlef, H. von. Die Transkription russische: 
Namen und Fachausdriicke ins Deutsche. table. Wa! 
ter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, W10. Minerwa-Zeit- 
schrift. $:11-15.  Jan./Feb., 1932. 

Smith, E. §. Subject headings for children’s book, 
in public libraries and in libraries in elementary anid 
junior high schools. .. Chicago: A.L.A., 1933. cl 
xxxtil, 235 p. forms. $3.25. 


‘oO reviewed. The introduction, containing model 


of poet cards, is reprinted; pap., 25¢. 


CHILDREN’S Lisraries, Work, Erc. 


Abbott, Jessie, and B. Williams. Study of children’s 


interest in magazines. 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash., 


1). C. Childhood Education. 9:424-426+. 1933. 
Campbell, M. L. Boys’ and girls’ vacation reading 
club. Pacific Bindery Talk, 4:32-33, 1931, 
Subject, “Mexico,”” at the Fullerton (Calif.) Public Libra: 
Chubb, Percival. Books: their use and abuse by 
parents and children. 33 Central Pk., 
School and Home. 15:85-90. 1933. 
Personal observations on maltreatment only of 
physical book but of content in school and home, This is tl: 


leading article of the Jan. —— number, devoted to chi! 
dren’s books and reading. 


Davidson, L. M. Book sshection in time of depres- 
sion.” 4070 Vicksburg Ave., Detroit, Mich. Elementary 
English Review, 10:115-118+-. 1933. 

Dodd, Florence. Encouraging children’s reading. 
Lib, Notes and News, 16:187-188. 1933. 


Two lists: “Books which should be read before completin: 
the Sixth Grade’; ‘‘Books no Eighth Giade Pupil should miss 


Frederick, R. W., and E, F. Kellogg. Basis of a 
reading guidance program. 24 Lawrence Hall, Ha: 
vard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. Vocational Guidance: 


Magazine. 11:357-363. 1933. 


data on sources of suggestions for outside reading in grace 


8 7 9, collected at the Milne School, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany. Includes, among other resourc 


knowledge of library tools and effectiveness of  librariar 
recommendations, 


Hennessy, N. M. Experiments in the children’s 
room. Libs. 15:38-40. 1933. 
Joliet’s development of a vacation reading program 
ographies, this year—for children who, because of the depre 


sion, had “forgotten how to smile. . I discovered that mar 
of the parents were reading these books with their childre 


and some of them for the first time.” 


be 
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Houston, Margaret. A library that belongs to chil- 
dren .. Pacific Bindery Talk. 3:25. 1931. 
Ar San Diego State Teachers College. 
Lucas, M. W. Interesting the boys and girls. 
Pacific Bindery Talk. 3:44. 1931. 
Ar the Santa Monica (Calif.) Public Library Boys and 
Rosenbach, A. S$. W. Early American children’s 
books. 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. Publishers’ Weekly. 
123:1620-1624. 1933. 


An abridgment of the introduction to his catalog of his 
imous collection of children’s books, to be — this 


summer by the Southworth Press, Portland, Me.; 585 copies 
only. } 
The Summer season. Some hints to harassed li- 


brarians. illus. Wilson Bull, 7612-616. 1933. 


“The Catalog Game,’ by Margaret Colemen ; “Little Or 
phans at the Library,” by H. J. Gelt« a aye Dramatized 
Story Hour,” by A. E. Faulhaber; “High School Summer 


Reading Service,’ by Louise Justice; “Title Puzzles for 
Children.” by the Children’s Dept., Omaha Public Library. 
Van Cleve, J. G. Children’s books of 1932. Na- 
tional Education Assoc., 1201 Sixteenth St, N. W,, 
Wash., D. C. Journal. 22:150. 1933. 
List divided for children under and over 12 years; annotated. 
Webster, J. T. D. An experiment in the visual. 
Lib. World, 35:253-254. 1933. 
Creating background for children’s reading by showing na- 
ture and travel films at the Rochdale (Eng.) Public Libraries. 
Yost, Edna. Who writes the fifty-cent juveniles ? 


62 W. 45th St, N.Y. Publishers’ Weekly, 123:1595- 
1598. 1933. 


“Most of the authors of the newer series have a thorough 
understanding of modern boys and girls.” 


See also CaTacociInGc (Smith). 


Cotrece ano Untverstry Lipraries 
Baber, C. P. Fines findings. Lis. Jour. 58:485- 
49), 1933. 


The results of an investigation of the practices of some 24 
representative college and university libraries throughout the 


United States. 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, 

Dedication of Harper Hall 
the American college library and its librarian, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1932. (Claremont, 1932.,; 64 p. front. $f. 

Claremont Library Series, no. 1. June, 1932 

Eurich, A. C. The amount of reading and study 
among college students. tables. Grand Central Ter- 
minal, N. Y. School & Sactety. 37:102-104. 1933. 


Findings from report cards kept by 205 > students in the 
College of Science, Literature and the Arts, and 112 students in 
the College of Education, University of Minnesota, during the 
week of Dec. 3-9, 1930 
Johnson, B. L. Stephens College Library experi- 


ment. ALLA, Bull. 27:205-211. 1933. 


Objectives: to teach students how to use books effectively: 
to lead students to love books and engage in reading for 


recreation; to make the library function as a center of the 


instructional program of the college. Also in Lib. Notes and 
News, 


Radoff, M. L. Censorship among the learned. Fed- 
eral & 19th Sts., Camden, N. J. American Mercury. 
28:206-210. 1933, 

Discusses censored works, undergr: uduates, and the college 
library; based on the University of Sorth Carelina incident. 
To the uninformed, . the (contempor ary) university is en- 
vaged in a huge scheme to destroy the morals of its students, 
and .... its chief ally, the Michael of the infernal hosts, is 
the university library.” 

——See also Liprarians (Salaries); ScHoo. (High- 
smith). 


Calif. — Library. 
and conference on 


EXTENSION 


Burt, Mrs. P. G. Extending library service in 


linois, Libs, 15:32-34. 1933. 


Planning development in the state. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. —Committce 
on Library Extension. “Books for everybody.” Ad- 


dress: Mrs. F. J. Sheehan, 569 Tyler St., Gary, Ind. 

8 p. folder. 

hundred. 
Six objectives: To promote enlightened public opinion, 
state extension agency, municipal libraries, county libraries, 
chool libraries, trained librarians and interested trustees 


sample free; 10 or more, rate, $1 a 
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“Parnassus on wheels.” iNew Brunswick, N. 
1933.) 1 Apply, 
Broadside, reprinted from the diumnae Bulletin of the New 
Jersey College for Women, April, 1933. Experiences on 


book truck. 
FINANCE 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library. Private book en- 
dowment funds of the library, Bull, of the Brooklyn 
Pub. Lib. series 4, 12:53-54. 1933. 

National Association of Book Publishers. The author 
and his library market. N.Y. (1933, 21. Apply. 

82 citie 


lecrease of in book expenditures in 
autho 


See also Boor. (Jenkins). 
Perrin, Mildred. How we run our library with- 
Out public assistance. Ln. and Book World.  22:226. 


1933. 


* cooperation in a library publicity campaign 


How a community, ineligible for the counties library plan 
in England, gained the proper status with volunteer help and 
gilts. 

Reavis, W. E. Library finances. illus. Pacific 


Bindery Talk, 4:98-99, 1932. 
Methods of poster publicity used at Long Beach, Calif 
Vitz, Carl, ed. Current problems in public library 
finance. Chicago: A.L.A,, 1933. pap. viii, 128° p. 
bibliog. charts. $1.25. 


To be reviewed. 


Hoserrat Lipraries 

Coachman, D. F. Therapeutic value of light fiction. 
U. §. Veterans’ Administration, Wash. Med- 
ical Bulletin. 9:97-99. 1932. 

Observations on the popularity of certain authors whose book 
“relieve the monotony of hospital routine and give a glow 
to life, in spite of its vicissitudes.” 

Corson, Edith. Reading, a_ therapeutic measure. 
450 Seventh Ave., N. Y. Journal of the Outdoor Life. 
29 :21-23. 1932. 

Begins a series which is an ‘effort to stimulate interest 
vood reading as an aid in taking the cure for tuberculoss 


Followed by: ‘The Bite of the Bookworm,”’ by Russell Easter 
brook, p. 282-283; “Bookward Bound by B 


Whittle, p. 672 
Creglow, p. 735-736, In the main they consist 
recommendations of specific titles 


Roberts, M. FE. Libraries for patients the world 
over. 537 §. Dearborn St., Chicago. Hospital Man- 
agement, 34:34. Aug. 15, 1932. 

Walker, C. P. Survey of libraries in Georgia. 
Medical Assoc. of Georgia, 139 Forrest Ave. N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. Journal, 21:316-319, 1932. 


INsrruction iN Use or Liprary 


Night school library service. Lib. Notes and News. 
10:185. 1933. 

The Minnesota plan “‘of teaching the use of books and 
libraries to the adult as well as to younger students,” through 
the night schools. Includes an outline by Alma Lewis of 

eewatin, of night school student interests. 


Witmer, E. M., and E. M. Feagley. beginner's 
guide to biblingnesibs aith examples drawn from the 
field of education, N. Y.: Teachers Coll. Library, 
Columbia Univ., May, 1933. pap. 16 f. 25¢. 

Mimeographed: one side of leaf only Includes routines as 
well as resources, “For a fon paper the student may find 
them quite sufficient, but for a genuine piece of research he 
must expect to proceed much further in the field of bibliogra 

phy.” 4 
See also Couiecr (Johnson); ScHoor (West Vir- 
ginia) 


“Bibliotherapy for the Tuberenlou hy 
of 


LOANS 

Mose, H. FE. We serve the nation thru interlibrary 
loans. John Crerar Library, Chicago, Quarterly, 
4:11-13. 1933. 

Analysis of 16,379 loans, 1909-31, in the United State 
and Canada. 

Putnam, Herbert. What National Library can do 
for research worker. Wash. D.C. United States 
News. 1:16. May 20, 1933. 

Succeeds the United States Dailv Generalize resources 
and stresses interlibrary loan facilities for research 
LipraRtANS AND STAFF 

Dempsey, M. V. The occupational progress of 

women, 1910 to 1930. Wash. D. US. Gove. Pree, 


ic 
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Off.; Supt. of Does., 1933. pap. iv p., 1 1, 90 p. 
tables, charts. 10¢. 
Women’s Bureau. Bulletin, no. 104. Scattered references 


to librarians. 


Fay, L. E. The librarian as scholar. Grand Cen- 


tral Terminal, N. Y. School & Society. 37:511-516. 
1933. 

Paper presented at New York State Library Association meet- 
ing, Lake Placid, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1932. ‘‘We must re 
cover for all professional levels of ‘librarianship the ‘general 
corpus of human learning’ 


Salaries Number. A.L.A—Committee on Salaries 


and Employment. Salaries .. tables. 4.1.4. Bul- 
letin. 27:241-276. 1933. 
In effect Jan., 1933. Classified as follows 


Pustic, in cities, by population: More secede 200,000, comp. 
by C. H. Compton, p. 244-247; 75,000 to 199,000, comp. by 
M. L. Hunt. p. 248-251: 25,000 to 70,000, comp. by J. A. 
How ard, p. 252-255; 5,000 to 20,000, comp. by L. J. Bailey, 


p- 256- 258. 

Correce: University and college libraries, comp. by R. M. 
Dunbar, p. 259-264; Small college, comp. by L. M. Evans, 
p. 265-267: Teachers college and normal school, comp. by 


M. J. Booth, p. 268-271. 

Hicu Scuoor: Junior and senior high school libraries, comp. 
by G. D. May. p. 272-274. 

“Interpretation and Use of Salary Statistics,” by C. H. 


Compton, chairman, p. 241-243; “Definitions used in com- 
piling Salary Figures,"’ p. 275-2 76; introduction each 
section by its compiler. 


University of Michigan—Department of Library 
Science. Alumni Notes. v. 2, no. 3. tables. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., April, 1933. Mimeographed. 


“Distribution of Alumni,” with foreword by W. 
Ww. Bishop, p. s “Class of 1932,” Pp. 


Srates AND CANADA 

Chicago Library Club. Directory of libraries of the 
Chicago area, including historical sketches of the 
four local library organizations, Chicago, 1933. pap. 
160 p. 60¢. 

Obtainable from J. K. Wilcox, The John Crerar Library, 

86 FE. Randolph St.. Chicago. 

Comparative statistics for 1932 of public libraries 
in cities of more than 200,000 population. _ table. 
A.L.A. Bull. 27 1933. 


“Compiled at A.L.A. Headquarters to show the. relative 


position and average relative position for each library. 

Early Rhode Island Libraries. Providence, R. LL: 
“The Old Stone Bank,” May 15, 1933. pap. 10 p, 
tl. Apply. 

An interesting survey. 

iFree \ibraries dating back to {Sth century in New 
Jersey., Times Square, N. Y New York Times. 
April 17, p. 12. 1933, 

Johnson, Mrs. E. T. History of the Amherst ( Wis.) 
Public Library. Wis. Lib. Bull, 29:90. 1933. 

Growth of the village and county libraries, 

Linn, F. B. The heart of Santa Barbara. Pacific 

Bindery Talk, 4:102-103, 1932. 
Reprinted from The Western Woman. 7:8-9. 1931. The 


public library. Some history. 

Lyle, G. R. Imagination in colonial literary taste. 
Lib. Review. 26:56-59. 1933. 

An indication of some resources of the early private libraries. 

Noble, A. D. A short survey of libraries in the 
District of Columbia from the beginning to the Civil 
War period. D. C. Libs. 4:70-87. 1933. 

“References,” p. 86-87. 

cPeterboro (N. H.) Town Library called the first 
free library in U. S.; celebrates centenary.) illus. 
Times Square, N. Y. New York Times. April 2, 
sec. Iv, p. 8; April 17, p. 12. 1933. 

Rea, P. M. The museum and the community, with 
a chapter on the library and the community; a study 
of social laws and consequences ... Lancaster, Pa.: 
Science Press, 1932, xv, 52 p, fold. 1. 53-259 p. 
tables, diagrs. $3. 


rheorizes about effectiveness of libraries on basis of income, 
circulation, and population served. Undertaken in 1930 for 


the Advisory Group on Museum Education of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York 


Report of Conference of Southern Leaders, sponsor- 


cd by the American Library Association and the 
Southeastern Library Association, at Chapel Hill, 


Tue Liprary Joury 


April 7-8, 1933. Chicago: A.L.A., 1933. Min 
ographed; one side of leaf only. 
aA. Library Extension News, no, 15. May, 1933. 
cipal addresses on libraries: “Libraries,” by C. H. M 
“The Place of the Library in the Southern Scene," by § 
Knight; “What is Library Service?’ by _M. “WW 
is a Complete Set-Up for Library Service?” by L. R. Wil 
‘he Citizens’ Library Movement,"’ by 1. T. Polk an 
P. Graham: “How can the Program of Local Library S« 


Best be Established or Improved?” by G. H. Hollo 
“Citizens’ Councils for Constructive Economy,’ by C 
Milam; ‘Rosenwald County Library Demonstrations 
T. D. Barker. Résumés of the conference have appear 
Lis. Jour. 58:409, and A.L.A. Bull., 27:219-220. 1933 
Richardson, E. S. Book service free to all. 4./.} 
Bull, 27:212-217. 1933. 
Description of the Webster Parish Library, Minden. L. 
Sturgeon, J. F.. The value of a library in civ i 


communities, Libs. 15:25-26. 1933. 


A trustee’s observations, based on the El Paso Pub! 
brary’s work. 

Underhill, F. H. Libraries in Canada. Aldin: 
House, 224 Bloor St. W., Toronto. Canadian Forim 
13 296-297. 1933. 

Résumé of: Commission of Enquiry. Libraries in Canc 
Toronto: Ryerson; Chicago: A.L.A., 1933. 


PERIODICALS AND dein 


Bonser, Wilfrid. The cost of German periodicals 
Lib. Assn, Record. series 3, 3:162-163. 1933. 


Actual instances of costs (and reasons) in nv 
ical journals. 


Leyh, Georg. Die deutschen Zeitschriftenpreise 
und die amerikanischen Bibliotheken. Zent. f. Buh. 
50:377-388. 1933. 

To be reviewed. 

See also Book Propuction (California); - 
DREN (Abbott). 
RerereNce AND RESEARCH 

Mayer, Joseph. The library problem with respect 
to social science source materials. Lip, Jour, 58:345 
352. 1933. 

Spence, Lewis. Investigating a subject. Lil. 
view. 26:45-50. 1933. 

See also Instruction (Witmer); INTERLIBRARY 
LoAN (Putnam) ; Liprarians (Fay). 
Repropuction or Books, Mss., Ere. 

Lewis, L. M. Adapting equipment to the making ot 
an ofheial library order catalog. illus. Lin. Jour. 
§8:302-305. 1933. 


Revised entry. This work was done at Oregon State ( 
lege, not Washington, as stated in the note. 


ScHoor Lipraries, Work with Scuoous, 


Adams, Elwood. The extent of library reading 11 
the junior high school. tables. Univ. of Chicayo, 
Chicago. School Review. 41:375-378. 1933. 

Data on 7,798 junior high school pupils. Conditions eo 
erned number of books read; average was 1.52 books a ser 
ester, with a higher number in schools having free-readiny 
program. 

Group use of the junior high school librarv. 
tables. Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. School Review. 
41:294-298. 1933. 

sage increases as week progresses. 

Bennett, Wilma. Library publicity. A work sheet 
for student assistants. Wilson Bull. 7:605-611. 1933 

Directions prepared ‘“‘to save the librarian’s time and energy 
in training assistants and in receiving competent help 
return. 

Brown, J. M. The browsing corner in a high schoo! 
library. New Mexico State Library Extension Serv- 
ice, Santa Fe, N. M. New Mexico Library Bulletin. 
2:4-6. April, 1933. 

Extracts from a paper siven before the New Mexico Libra: 
Association meeting, Nov. 4, 32. 

Campbell, FE. M. English reading—can 
it be pleasure reading? Pennsylvania Counci) oi 
School Librarians, c/o Meta Schmidt, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia. News Letter. p. (6-7. May, 


“Calls upon both teachers and librarians to “recognize tie 
limitations as well as the capabilities of the children w! 


read our books.” 
Highsmith, J. H. How to meet the library stan 
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dards of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Univ. of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
High School Quarterly, 21:143-145. 1933. 

Jackson, Margaret. The public jibrary. Pennsyl- 
yania Council of School Librarians, c/o Meta Schmidt, 
Overbrook High School, Philadelphia. News Letter. 
p- (7-8.3 May, 1933. 

Shows the interdependence of school and public libraries. 

Johnson, B. L. High- school librarian meets her 
problems, p. 389-396. 4a: Ohio State Educational 
Conference. Proceedings of the 12th Annual Session. 
Columbus, O.: Ohio State Univ., 1932. pap. 450 p. 

Ohio State University Bulletin, v. 37, no. 3. 

McClusky, F. D. Books in a progressive school. 
6 Park Boston. Journal of Education. 116:230, 
232. 1933. 


How the Scarborough School uses its new library resources 
“to broaden the pupil's reading experience and increase his 


love of books. 

Maine.—Department of Education. Book list of 
suggested reading for secondary school libraries. 
Augusta, 1933. pap. 12 p 

A list for first seiection. _ Sa signed by H. C. Lyseth. 
Niles, Mary. Our special editions collection. illus. 

Wilson Bull. 7 1617-620, 624. 1933. 

At Lyons (N. a Union High School Library. 

O'Conor, Helen. Polytechnic Evening High library. 
Pacific Bindery Talk. 4:60-62. 1932. 

‘The library .... is colored vividly by the personalities it 
serves. 
Pennsylvania Council of School Librarians. News 

Letter, May, 1933. Meta Schmidt, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia, 1933. 

Contains descriptive articles of two_ libraries : Erie Acad- 
emy High School, by Mary Howe-Binney; Upper Leacock 
High School, by Dorothy I. Bender. Illustrated. 

Reavis, G. H. Use of the high-school library, p. 396- 
398. In: Ohio State Educational Conference. Pro- 
ceedings of the 12th Annual Session. Columbus, O.: 
Ohio State Univ., 1932. pap. 450 p. 

Ohio State University Bulletin, v. 37, no. 3. 

Russell, W. E. Library, laboratory and shop equip- 
ment, p. 126-131. In: Eastern-states Association of 
Professional Schools for Teachers. Proceedings of tic 
1931 Spring Conference. N, Y.: Univ, Press, 1931. 
pap. 399 p. illus. 

Problems in Teacher ‘Training, v. 6. 

Sister Mary Austin. Bits of Kentucky library his- 
tory: Ursulines, Louisville. Kentucky Library Asso- 
ciation, ¢/o Pearle Hutchens, Horse Cave, Ky.  Bul- 
letin. 1:6. May, 1933. 

Sullivan, Kathryn.  Library-study hall combina- 
tion. Kentucky Library Association, c/o Pearle Hut- 
chens, Horse Cave, Ky. Bulletin. 1:4. May, 1933. 

Questions that arise with this arrangement. 

Symonds, H. H. Schoo) ibraries; classics. 3 Lud- 
gate Broadway, London, E.C.4. Journal of Education. 
65:203-205. 1933. 

Watts, Emma, comp. Library list for the public 
schools of Tennessee, 1931-1933. Nashville: Tennessee 
State Dept. of Education. (1933?) pap. 64 p 

Subject list, with note of grade in which ile is useful, 
annotations, and trade information. 

_ West Virginia—State Superintendent of Free 
Schools. Library manual; supplement to the state 
course of study for the elementary schools of West 
Virginia «+. Charleston, W. Va., Dec., 1932. pap. 
vill 11, 121 price? 

Prone’ under the direction of Myra M. Nefllen. 
Woodring, M. N., and G. L. Aldrich. The library 

and the study program. 520 W. 120th St, N. Y. 
Teachers College Record. 34:678-690. 1933. 

See also Book SELECTION (Lathrop); Book Pro- 
DUCTION (Schwindt; Zuan); Booxs AND READERS 
(Mulgrave); CATALOGING (Smith); CHILDREN 


(Chubb); Liprartans (Salaries). 
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Spectat Lispraries 

America’s tribute to Shakespeare. (Editorial. John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, Eng. Bulletin. 17:21- 
23, 1933. 

The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 

Kansas.—School for the Blind, Kansas City. Li- 
brary catalogue  Popeka: Kansas State Printer, 
1932. 56 p 
——See also Hosprrac Lipraries. 


TRAINING, QUALIFICATION, Ete. 

Bezard, Yvonne. Les carriéres d’archiviste et de 
bibliothécaire.  Ster, rue du Dome, Paris (AVle). 
Action Sociale de la Ferame. 32:274-284. 1932. 

‘Conference donnée au Cercle des Amies des Intellectuelle 
en jan 1932. por Mile Y. Bezard. 

The Library as a vocation. Reprints of papers and 


addresses. N. Y.: Wilson, 1933. ch. 484 p. $2.75. 

Classics of American Librarianship. x: ed. by A E. Bost 
wick. Essays. selected mainly fro om Lingary and other 
library professional periodicals. ‘To be reviewed 
Moore, William. Gulliver's library travels. Ln. 

and Book World. 22:195-196. 1933. 

Burlesque on British library training and methods 

Munn, R. D. Library training. 40 8. 3d St., Co- 
lumbus, O. Scholastic. 20:45. Feb., 1932. 

Untrained university graduates in library work.) 
Lib, World, 35:234-235. 1933. 

College graduates cannot “pick up the principles and tec! 
nique of library service in a few months and therealter be 
fitted for a responsible post.’ A letter, signed ‘Heraclitus 

Trustees, Boarns, Commirrees, Ere. 
Brenneman, Mrs. J. F. Why trustees meet! Li 


Occurrent, 11:38-39, 1933. 
President's address, Indiana Library Trustees Association, 

1932. 

Brown, Mrs. M. B. The voice of a trustee. Kan- 
sas Traveling Libraries Commission, Topeka, Kan. 
Kansas Library Bulletin. 2:5. 1933. 

The library in the depression, 


New Automatic 
Dumbwaiter Perfected 


A New type of automatic dumbwaiter of partt- 
cular interest to librarians has been perfected 
and is being marketed by the Oris Elevator Com- 
pany. Comparatively inexpensive and designed 
so that it can be easily inst: alled and moved if 
necessary, the new electric dumbwaiter makes it 
possible for a minimum of goods to be carried 
on one floor, since it allows stocks to be replen- 
ished rapidly from storerooms. It is made 
two standard sizes with shelving installed to 
meet the needs of the establishment. It carries 
a load of 300 pounds rapidly and is automatic 
in its operation. ‘The machine employs ball 
bearings and roller bearings throughout, and 
gearing of the same quality and materials as are 
used in elevator machines. The entire dumb- 

vaiter is self-supporting and comes as a unit so 
that it can be installed with practica)ly no build- 
ing alterations. It is pointed out that the only 
change in the building necessary to install the 
dumbwaiter is the cutting of a hole between the 
floors through which it wil] operate. A further 
advantage of this machine is that it takes little 
space on either of the floors where it is used 
and when used in the basement, requires no pit. 


THE Liprary Journa:, 


In The Library World 


Library Day 
At Scranton 


Own June [, an interesting “Library Day” 
was held at Scranton, Penna., this being the For- 
tieth Anniversary of the opening of the Albright 
Memorial Building. At the afternoon reception 
and inspection of the library two bronze tablets 
were unveiled. One commemorating the service 
of Henry James Carr, first librarian, presented 
by the library trustees and the staff, and the 


Tablet Commemorating Services of 


Henry J. Carr 


Bronze 


other the gift of the Albright family, honoring 
the gift of the building and site. An evening 
community meeting was held in the Central 


High School Auditorium with a musical pro- 
gram and three addresses telling of the history of 
the library, the value of the public library as 
an institution, and the value and importance of 
books. For only the youngest members of the 
library profession will it be necessary to recall 
the long and notable connection of Mr. and 


Mrs. Henry James Carr with the American 
Library Association in which Mr. Carr held 
every major office. MIrs. Carr was present at 


both the afternoon and evening meetings. 


Library of Congress 
Annex Construction 


THe “Industrial Recovery Bill,’’ passed June 
(3 and likely to be approved by the President, 
immediate construction of 


It is 


carries assurance of 


the Library of Congress Annex Building. 


in a provision under Section 203 of the Bill which 
authorizes the President, through the Adminis- 
trator of Public Works, not merely to construct 
but to finance the construction of public build- 
ings, etc.; and in a clause (5) specifically 


“To advance, upon request of the Commission having 
jurisdiction of the project, the unappropriated balanc 
of the sum authorized for carrying out the provisions 
of the Act entitled ‘An Act to Provide for the con 
struction and equipment of an annex to the Library 
of Congress, approved June 13, 1930 (46 Stat., 583): 
such advance to be expended under the direction o{ 


such Commission and in accordance with such Act.” 

The Commission referred to (which consists 
of the Architect of the Capitol, the Chairman 
and the Senior Minority members of the Senate 
and House Committees on the Library) will ot 
course promptly submit the request. The balance 
still unappropriated of the amount ($6,500,000 ) 
authorized for the project, is $5,025,000. The 
plans for the structure have been prepared ani 
only the detailed specifications need yet to be 
written. ‘The site can be cleared at once and 
work started on the foundation. 

The site, authorized by an Act approved May 
21, 1928, has already been acquired, and the 
cost of it ($921,000) provided for by the Ap- 
propriation Bills. It is a square and a half ly- 
ing to the eastward across Second Street and di- 
rectly south of the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
from whose grounds it is separated by a mere 
alleyway. 

The Annex will consist of a high ground floor, 
several high-studded levels above that, and a top 
story considerably recessed. “Vhree activities will 
be removed to it: the Printing Office and Bind- 
ery, to occupy the lowest floor; the Copyright 
Office, to the main floor; the Card Division and 
the stock of printed cards, to . floor above that. 
The two intermediate floors between the Card 
Division and the recessed uppermost level wil! 
contain around the periphery various rooms toi 
special uses—administrative, bibliographic, and 
research. The recessed uppermost level will 
contain two spacious reading rooms, and around 
the periphery 150 study rooms. The entire cen- 
ter of the structure below the recessed upper 
level will be devoted to book stacks, with accom- 
modation for about 8,000,000 volumes. ‘There 
will be no open courts. A tunnel 20 feet wide 
and 14 feet in height will connect the Annex with 
the main building. 

Light, power, and heat for it will be served 
from the central power station with which con- 
nections have already been made, and which 
serves all the buildings on Capitol Hill, Local 
electrical apparatus is already being installed un- 
derground in connection with the extension to 
the east front of the main building, which was 
also an incidental feature of the general project. 

This extension, which has been in process dur- 
ing the past year and will be completed by Oc- 
tober Ist, includes provision for the following: 
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(1) On the ground level the Mail and Delivery 


Service, with garage; 
(2) On the second (main) level, accommodation 
for the Bibliographic Division, the Union Catalogues, 


and the people administering and developing them; 
(3) On the level above that, the Rare Book 


(Treasure) Room, which will consist of a spacious 
and dignified reading room and adjacent stacks and 
vaults for about 200,000 volumes; and 

(4) On the uppermost level, the Slavic collection. 

In design and construction this extension had 
to conform to the main building. The expense 
of it amounted to $1,475,000, which represents 
the entire amount thus far applied of the 
$6,500,000 authorized for the general project 
(apart from the site). ; 

There is thus in prospect a near achievement 
of the enterprise initiated no less than seven 
vears ago, when the prospective need was sug- 
gested in the Committee on Appropriations. 


A. L. A. Conference 
Plans Announced 


Tue Fiery-Firru Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association is to be held Oc- 
tober 16 to 21 at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 
Three of the principal speakers will be: Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, international hon- 
orary president of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, who will address 
the third general session, Friday morning, Oc- 
tober 20; Howard Mumford Jones, professor 
of English at the University of Michigan and 
author of several books and plays, who will speak 
on the same program, discussing the place of 
books and reading in modern society; and Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, who will present an ad- 
dress at the fourth general session, Saturday af- 
ternoon, on the responsibility of writers, publish- 
ers, and librarians in the promotion of inter- 
national understanding. Harry Miller Lydenberg 
will deliver his presidential address at the first 
general session, Monday evening. 

A one-day Publicity Institute is being arranged 
for Saturday, October I4. In the morning, a 
panel comprised of representatives of public li- 
braries especially interested in publicity, a state 
library agency representative, a library trustee, 
and a public administrator will discuss the ques- 
tion, “Is Adequate Financial Support for Li- 
braries Possible?” In the afternoon, “Steps ‘To- 
ward Achieving the Objectives” will be the 
topic. An expert on graphs will be one of the 
speakers and will demonstrate the making of 
ettective graphs. A public administrator will al- 
so appear on the afternoon program. 

he program of the institute is based on Simeon 
FE. Leland’s article on financing libraries, which 
appeared in the Library Quarterly for October, 
1932, and Professor Leland is being invited to 
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attend the morning meeting. “lhe institute wil] 
be open to anyone who wishes to be present, but 
advance registration is necessary. A tee of two 
dollars will be charged to cover expenses. Ap- 
plications should be addressed to Elizabeth M. 
Smith, chairman, Publicity Committee, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Eight national organizations besides the A.L.A. 
will meet in conjunction with the conference. 
They are the American Library Institute, Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries, Association of 
American Library Schools, Association of Re- 
search Libraries, Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, League of Library Commissions, National 
Association of State Libraries, and Special Li- 
braries Association. ‘Twenty-five A.L.A.  sec- 
tions or round table groups are planning to gather 
during the conference for the discussion of the 
subjects in which they are most deeply interested. 

The preliminary program of the conference, 
announcing further details, will appear in August 


Letter to 
Governor of Indiana 


I Am sure you are busy with the affairs of the 
State in a very perplexing period, but may I 
have a minute of your time? 

I am a Hoosier by birth and education, and I 
devoted more than twenty years to Indiana edu- 
cational institutions. I was connected with the 
State University, Franklin College, and the State 
Library in which I served as Head Librarian 
from 1897 to 1907, when | was called to a posi- 
tion in the University of Washington, burt | 
have kept fairly in touch with the State Library 
since I left the state. 

I had the honor of being the first State Li- 
brarian elected without consideration of partisan 
political affiliations. From 1897 to date that Li- 
brary has been conducted by persons educational- 
ly fitted for library service until the Indiana 
State Library has become one of the most efficient 
and noted state libraries in the United States. 

Just yesterday a report came to me, not from 
the State Library itself, but from friends in {n- 
diana interested in the State Library as a great 
educational institution, that: 

“Governor Paul MeNutt is discharging staff mem- 
bers with library training and experience and replac- 
ing them with persons chosen because of party affili- 
ations.” 

From what I have heard of your admirable 
and efficient service which you have rendered to 
the people of the State in your work in the Uni- 
versity and elsewhere, it now seems to me quite 
impossible that a man with such capacity as you 
have exhibited should advise such plans as here 
above indicated, which will practically undo the 


work and the spirit of all that has been accom 
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plished in the State Library in the last thirty-six 
years. Such a calamity will not only undo the 
efhcient work of thirty-six years, but it will be 
condemned by the educated and thoughtful peo- 
ple of Indiana and the entire library world. 

The number of staff in any one library is so 
extremely small that their force is almost zero 
in any political controversy. We cannot afford 
to injure a good institution for all the force these 
few could exert in a political vote. 

I speak strongly and plainly because of my 
interest in educational work in the state which 
| served until I was beyond my fortieth year, 
—at the State Teachers College, the State Uni- 
versity, and Franklin College, and nine years in 
the State Library. 

If the report that came to me as to changes 
being made in the State Library of Indiana is 
true, 1 most positively protest, and 1 sincerely 
trust that intelligent light may break upon the 
situation and the Library may be preserved from 
partisan politics. 

Signed E. Henry, 
Librarian Emeritus, University 
of Washington Library, Seattle. 


School Trips 
At Convention 


Tuose Wisninc to visit school libraries on 
Thursday afternoon, October 19, will please 


meet at the south entrance of the Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago, at 2 p. mM. It will greatly facilitate the 
planning of these trips if those interested will 
notify Miss Adah F. Whitcomb, Schools De- 
partment, Chicago Public Library before Oc- 
tober 16, as to the type of school library work 
of especial interest. 

One trip will be planned to include one ele- 
mentary and one junior high school; one trip 
to two junior high schools; one trip to two se- 
nior high schools; one trip to a senior and a 
junior high school; one trip to the Schools De- 
partment office and shipping department. If there 
is any particular phase of the work of especial 
interest, an effort will be made to plan that also, 
if notice is received in advance. 


Book-Giving 

Week At Racine 

In THe May | issue of THe Liprary Jour- 
NAL was published the results of the country’s 
first Book-Giving Week, that at Los Angeles. 
Up on the shores of Lake Michigan, in Racine, 
Wisconsin, to be exact, a tremendous cut in 
library appropriations had again necessitated the 
use of the Book-Giving plan. Racine’s popula- 
tion of 70,000 does not compare with that of Los 
Angeles, so it was thought that the campaign 
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must be brought directly to the homes of 4 
people to be a success. 

The Hi-Y, a boys organization of the Y. \|. 
C. A., offered their services to help put over the 
drive and Miss Louise Hunt, the librarian, de 
cided to rely on the school children. The Jow,- 
nal-Times, Racine’s local paper, agreed to donate 
a trophy to be given to the school securing th 
most books, and various theatres gave tickets 1 
be used as individual prizes. 

Then the barrage of books began. With eae: 
enthusiasm and vigor the young citizens threw 
open the attics and bookcases of the town, liter- 
ally swamping the schoolrooms. The origina! 
quota of 5,000 books was passed before the drive 
swung into full momentum. It was a close|, 
contested race between two Junior High Schools, 
Franklin and McKinley. When the final result. 
were totaled, the amazing number of 17,0(( 
books, an average of one book from every four 
persons in the city, was found to have been 
given. The trophy was won by the Franklin 
Junior High School Hi-Y with over 6,000 books 
to their credit. 

CLARENCE ZENS, 
McKinley Junior High School. 


Public Administration 
To Be Studied 


Part OF the public administration study pro- 
posed last summer by a joint committee of the 
American Library Association and the Social 
Science Research Council is now assured, through 
a grant of $20,000 made by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York to the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. 


Louis Round Wilson, dean of the school, has 
asked the A.L.A. representatives on the original 
committee—Clarence B. Lester, Milton James 
Ferguson, and Carleton B. Joeckel—to act in an 
advisory capacity in the making of the study. He 
has also enlisted the cooperation of the Division 
of Social Sciences of the University of Chicago 
and the group of national organizations in the 
field of public administration which have their 
headquarters near the university campus. Dr. 
Wilson proposes that the study examine the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. To describe the existing situation with regard 
to typical forms of public library control, support, and 
expense. 

2. To determine the nature and scope of the pul)- 
lic library’s services to the entire adult population of 
typical communities. 

3. To determine standard costs for library opera- 
tions that may be studied as units. 


4. To evaluate the more important types of spe- 
cial boards and special tax levies for library support. 
5. To determine the best political unit for support 
of library service in rural areas of selected types. 
6. To evaluate library service for schools. 
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Library Organizations 


Indian Library 
Conference Postponed 


Tue Inptan Library Conference, to be held 
in Calcutta, has been postponed to September, 
in order to suit the convenience of delegates from 
all parts of India, Burma, and Ceylon. T. C. 
Dutta, joint secretary of the All Bengal Library 
Association, P. O. Lillooah, Dist. Howrah, India, 
asks that librarians send him messages or papers 
appropriate for presentation at the conference. 


Connecticut 
Library Association 


THe SprRinG meeting of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association was held in the beautiful new 
Olin Memorial Library of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, on May 17, with Christian N. 
Due of the State Library presiding. The atten- 
dance was a record-breaking one with a registra- 
tion of 210, an actual count of 255 for the morn- 
ing session and numerous additions for the after- 
noon meeting. 

The morning session was opened at 10:45 with 
an address of welcome by Dr. James Lukens 
MecConaughy, president of Wesleyan University. 
He was followed by Miss Ruth Coombs, Read- 
ers’ Adviser, of the Providence, Rhode Island, 
Public Library, who gave a helpful and interest- 
ing talk on ‘The Right Book at the Right Time.” 
After an animated discussion the meeting ad- 
journed for luncheon which was served at Rich 
Hall. 

Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson, who recently 
resigned her position as secretary of the Connec- 
ticut Public Library Committee after thirty-three 
vears of service, was guest of honor. During the 
luncheon she was presented with a purse of $140 
and a corsage bouquet from her friends in the 
Connecticut Library Association in appreciation 
of her kindly helpfulness throughout her long 
term of office. The presentation of the gift was 
made in a unique way by Mr, Frederick W. 
Edgerton of New London, who paid high tribute 
to Mrs. Johnson. Although taken by surprise, 
Mrs. Johnson arose gracefully to the occasion and 
expressed her thanks in a manner both fitting and 
felicitous. 

The first half hour of the afternoon session 
was devoted to business, after which Dr. Ernest 
W, Butterfield, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, spoke on “ ‘North of Boston’—Poetry” and 
added a light and humorous touch to the pro- 
gram. The formal program for the day was con- 


cluded with a talk on “New Spring Books’ by 
Mr. Vernon Schenck of the H. R. Huntting Co. 
of Springfield, Massachusetts. Helpful booklists, 
compiled by Mr. Schenck, were distributed and 
copies of outstanding books were on exhibition. 
After the meeting, tea was served in the Develin 
Room (the “Browsing Room” of the Library). 
MarGery Burpirr, Secretary. 


California Junior 
Libraries Hold Meeting 
CALIFORNIA junior librarians (those under 35 
years of age) of the Sixth District (Southern 
California) of the California Library Association 
gathered for a picnic lunch at the Orange Coun- 
tv Park, Saturday afternoon, May 20. The an- 
nounced purpose of the informal Get-Together 
was to spread the enthusiasm developed by the 
juniors attending the State Conference at Oak- 
land in April. A short meeting was opened by a 
word of welcome from Miss Dorothy Wents, 
assistant in charge of the Orange County Library 
and chairman of the committee on arrangements. 
A description of the junior members’ activities 
at the Oakland Conference was presented by 
Miss Lura B. Wallace of the San Bernardino 
County Library, member-at-large of the Junior 
Members’ State Executive Committee. A free 
discussion of projects juniors might undertake 
was then developed. ‘The more forma) part of 
the afternoon's program was closed by each per- 
son introducing the person at their right. “The 
meeting was called and presided over by W. 
Lawrence Shaw of Claremont Colleges, the Sixth 
District representative on the Junior Members’ 
State Executive Committee. 


Ontario 
Library Association 


THe ANNUAL meeting of the Ontario Li- 
brary Association was held as usual in the To- 
ronto Public Library on Easter Monday and 
Tuesday. In view of the fact that 1933 marks 
the fiftieth anniversary of the passing of the 
Public Libraries Act, the main meeting of the 
Convention was given over to reminiscences. Mr. 
Norman Gurd, K. C. of Sarnia and Dr. A. FE. 
Hardy of Toronto, who have been members of 
the Association since its earliest days, sfoke of 
those days and brought out many interesting anec- 
dotes from the storehouse of their own memories. 
Following, Mr. F. C. Jennings, recently appoint- 
ed Inspector of Public Libraries in Ontario, very 
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fittingly spoke of the future that lies ahead of 
the library today, Miss Jean C, Roos, head of 
the Stevenson Room for young people in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, spoke from the depth of her experi- 
ence with older boys and girls and their reading 
tastes, Miss Elizabeth Appelbe of Georgetown 
spoke on behalf of the Women’s Institute, telling 
of the work they are doing to preserve local his- 
torical literature. Mr. George Dill of Little 
Current, Manatoulin Island, spoke of his efforts 
to establish a library on the Island and of its 
very rapid growth into a Free Public Library. 

Reports of the Drama and Pensions Commit- 
tees were given, In the review of the year’s work 
given by the Secretary, especial mention was made 
of the Ridington Report of Libraries in Canada, 
a publication with the double imprint of the 
American Library Association and Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. 

The departmental Round ‘Tables had very 
successful sessions. The College and Reference 
section discussed the bibliographies that have been 
compiled by the different libraries throughout the 
province. The Circulating group dealt with li- 
brary administration from several angles. The 
School libraries were interested in book selection. 
The group devoted to work with boys and girls 
entertained a librarian from the province of 
Quebec, who spoke to them of her work with 
the children of Montreal. The Ontario Regional 
Group of Catalogers holds its annual meeting at 
the same time as the Ontario Library Association. 
This year the Report on Cooperative Cataloging 
was discussed and an address was given on Can- 
adian bibliography and English catalogs. 

The social side of the gathering was well in 
evidence. The Circulating Section held a lun- 
cheon in the Royal York Hotel, at which Lieut.- 
Col. Drew spoke on “The Position of the Pub- 
lic Library as Interpreter of World Affairs.” 
The Library School Alumnae held a dinner, and 
tea was served at the various Round Table con- 
ferences. There was also a staff luncheon of the 
Toronto Public Library in honor of Miss Roos. 


Missouri 
Library Association 

A Spectat meeting of the Missouri Library 
Association was held in Columbia, May 19-20, 
with headquarters at Tiger Hotel. ‘The meeting 
was called to order by the president, Miss Jessie 


Stemmons in the Council Room of the new 
Municipal Building. An address of welcome was 


given by R. G. Pollard, Mayor of Columbia, fol- 
lowed by an address by Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, 


of Stevens College, on “Experiment of the Use 
ot Books at Stevens College.” Mrs. Ada M. 


Elliott, reference librarian of the University of 
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Missouri, gave the report of the Committee on 
Voluntary Certification of Librarians of 41), 
souri. The discussion of the paper was deferred 
to the business meeting of the Association. ‘] he 
meeting was then adjourned to the round table 
discussions. 

The round table for small libraries discusse 
such problems as: salary reduction, negro pro)- 
lem, the use of unemployed in libraries and book 
drives. The round table for large and college |j- 
braries discussed Cooperative Acquisition of [x- 
pensive Material. 

A visit was made to Stephens College where te. 
was served and an enjoyable time had inspecting 
the libraries. At 6:30 p. M. a banquet was he|\) 
at Tiger Hotel. Miss Julia Sampson, President 
of the Columbia Library Club, presided as toast- 
mistress and introduced the speakers. A paper 
on “Who Reads Bernard Shaw?” was given }) 
C. H. Compton, assistant librarian of the Str. 
Louis Public Library. Announcement of the 
creation of the ‘““‘Walter Williams Library,” as a 
gift to the University from the alumni of the 
School of Journalism, was made by Dean Frank 
L. Martin. T. W. H. Irion, Dean of the Schoo! 
of Education, spoke on the subject, “Common 
Interests During the Present Educational Crisis.” 
Dr. H. O. Severance outlined the development 
of the Columbia club and the state association. 

Saturday morning, with Miss Jessie Stemmons, 
President of the Association, in the chair, the 
meeting was called to order in the Council Room 
of the new municipal building. The general topic 
for discussion was “How to Promote Recogni- 
tion of Library Service as an Essential Education- 
al and Social Agency Even in Times of Financial 
Stress.” Papers presented were: “What the Li- 
brary Can Do” by Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, Li- 
brarian, St. Louis Public Library; “What the 
‘Trustees Can Do” by Mrs. A. Lincoln Hyde, 
Trustee, Columbia Public Library; “What the 
Citizen’s Council Can Do” by Mrs. Carolyn 
Farewell Fuller, Library Committee of the 
Board of Education, Kansas City, and Bruce ]. 
Carl, City Clerk, Columbia; “What a Greater 
Book Knowledge on the Part of the Librarian 
Can Do to Increase Respect for the Library Pro- 
fession” by Harry C. Bauer, University of Mis- 
sourl Library. A general discussion followed. 
was moved and seconded that the President ap- 
point a committee to promote a Missouri Citi- 
zen'’s Council for Libraries and to find their 
members to erganize this council. Motion was 
made and seconded that the Association adopt the 
report on certification as read by Mrs. Ada MM. 
Elliott, and that a Board of Certification be ap- 
pointed and instructed to give a report at the 
meeting in October of this year, with estimate of 
probable expense, and the date to take effect. 
Saturday noon a delightful luncheon was 
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served the Association on the porch of Stevens 
College Country Club. At this time the busi- 
ness meeting was conducted with Miss Jessie 
Stemmons, President of the Association, presid- 
ing. All reports were read and accepted. Miss 
Gjrace Hill of Kansas City Public Library talked 
on the A.L.A. Retirement Plan, and then intro- 
duced a representative of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. who went more at length into the 
plan. The usual resolutions were adopted and 
the meeting was adjourned. The annual meet- 
ing, with election of officers, will be held in Chi- 
cago, with the meeting of the A.L.A., in October. 

——Grace M. Younc, Secretary. 


North Dakota 


Library Association 

Tue Twenty-EiGHTH annual meeting of the 
North Dakota Library Association was held at 
Carrington May 18-19, “The Library A Com- 
munity Responsibility,” “Meeting Budget Cuts,” 
and “Book Selection” were topics of the meeting. 
Professor Thomas Stine of Jamestown College 
spoke on “Book Worms,” Professor Arthur Gam- 
ber of the State Teachers College at Valley City 
on “The Present Agricultural Depression,” and 
Miss Margaret Fulmer of Bismarck on “Is the 
Library a Necessity.” 

Officers for the coming year were elected as 
tollows; President—Miss Anna Procter, James- 
town; Vice-President—Miss Gertrude Voldal, 
Dickinson; Secretary-Treasurer—Mliss Margaret 
Fulmer, Bismarck; Executive Board—Miss Lil- 
jan Mirick, Wahpeton, Miss Mae Swinton, 
Carrington, and Miss Catherine McSherry, 
Minot. 


ANNA Procter, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ontario Regional 
Group of Catalogers 


“CANADIAN Bibliography and English Cat- 
alogs” was the title of a paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the Ontario Regional Group 
of Catalogers, held in the Cataloging Department 
of the Toronto Public Library on April the 18, 
by Miss Freda Waldon of the Hamilton Public 
Library. The findings of the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate cooperative cataloging 
were presented at this meeting. The com- 
mittee reported that several schemes had 
been considered. The conclusion was reached 


that the Province had already, in the Ontario 
Library Review, a very useful tool that might be 
extended to serve the particular needs of catalog- 
ers by the addition of further details to the en- 
tries in the Book-selection Guide. The recom- 
mendation was therefore adopted that the Group 
present the report to the Inspector of Public Li- 
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braries asking his consideration of this increased 
service to the Province. 

The executive for 1933-34 was elected as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Miss Effe Munro, Normal 
School, Peterborough; Vice-Chairman, Miss Ber- 
tha Bassam, University of ‘Toronto Library 
School ; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Jean Quinsey, 
Academy of Medicine, ‘Toronto; Representatives ! 
Miss Elizabeth Morton, Reference Library, ‘lo- 
ronto, and Miss Freda Waldon, Public Library, 
Hamilton. 


Nashville 
Library Club 


THE NASHVILLE Library Club at its annual 
meeting on Monday, May 8, received the re- 
ports of two committees which had been working 
during the winter. One committee with Miss 
Prudence M. Polk as chairman compiled a 
Union List of all the National Book Trade Bib- 
liographies in the libraries of the city, and dis- 
tributed the results at this meeting in mimeo- 
graph form. The other committee on a Union 
List of Serials, Mrs. Ruth B. Duncan, chairman, 
reported substantial progress. “Che committee 
decided that the holdings of the Nashville li- 
braries should be reported on a standard sized 
card on the front of which are four lines for the 
entry of titles, while below and on the back of 
the card is an alphabetical list of the cooperating 
libraries with sufficient space opposite the sym- 
bol to record their holdings. In general the pro- 
cedure will follow the Union List Of Serials. 

The officers of the past year were re-elected for 
1933-34 as follows: Mr. F. K. W. Drury, Car- 
negie Library, president; Mrs, Claire B. Graham, 
Hume-Fogg High School Library, vice-president ; 
Miss Helen Lane Moore, Carnegie Library, 


secretary-treasurer. 


Change 
In Series 


RAvpyw H. Lurz’s The Fall of the German Empire, 
published last November by Stanford University Press 
under the series title of Documents of the German 
Revolution, has been incorporated in a newly estab- 
lished series of “Hoover War Library Publications,” 
to be issued by the same publishers. The two volumes 
of The Fall of the German Empire will be listed here- 
after as “Hoover War Library Publications,” Nos. | 
and 2 respectively. ‘The series listing on the cloth 
cover and title page has been changed accordingly in 
the publisher's stock. The new binding and title page 
will be substituted for any purchasers of the volumes 
who will return them to Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California, for that purpose. 
There is no charge for this, and shipping charges both 
ways will be paid by the publishers, who ask that the 
hooks be returned by book express, collect. 
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The Open Round Table 


Teachers College 


Solves Problem 


1 Have just read the article on “Confusion 
in Library Training Agencies” in the June 1 
issue of THe Liprary JOURNAL. With the 
views expressed therein | am fully in accord, 

It happens that it fell to my lot to inherit a 
library methods course which I taught for a 
short time; and so added, potentially, to the 
“number of persons who consider themselves 
qualified for posts in libraries.” It occurs to me 
that the solution of this problem as it was worked 
out at one teachers college may be of interest 
to others who are confronted with the same 
situation. 

When | accepted the librarianship of Central 
State Teachers College in 1931 I discovered that 
one of my duties was to teach a course in library 
methods. ‘This course was planned for teacher- 
librarians. The Announcement of Courses def- 
initely stated that: “The purpose of this course 
is to train teachers to select, organize, and ad- 
minister a school library.” This course was con- 
sidered an important item in the teacher training 
program at this institution. Many of our gradu- 
ates teach in small schools that cannot afford to 
employ a librarian. Al! of these schools have 
small collections of books. It is surely desir- 
able that all teachers in these schools should 
know how to make the most of the books avail- 
able. It was not feasible for us to extend our 
program and definitely undertake to train teach- 
er-librarians. ‘The problem with which we were 
confronted then was how to offer training which 
would be useful to teacher-librarians, and at the 
same time avoid any suggestion of professional 
training for library work. The solution of the 
dilemma was found in teaching the course in 
library methods. Several students who took that 
course reported to me that they found the work 
decidedly worth while as training in the use of 
the library. 

This suggested to me the possibility of sub- 
stituting a course on “The Use of Books and Li- 
braries” for the library methods course. The new 
course would have a broader appeal; would be 
equally useful toa teacher who might be called 
upon to look after the library in a small school; 
and would obviate entirely any suspicion of try- 
ing to give professional training for library work. 
Moreover it would give the librarian an oppor- 
tunity to teach a subject in which he is vitally 
interested, and into which he could put his best 
efforts whole-heartedly. 

The new course was introduced in our Ex- 
tension Division in the fall of 1932. It has now 


been offered four times in all—three times «, 
extension students and once to resident studens. 
‘The results have been highly satisfactory. Moan, 
students have commented on the value of this 
training and have expressed regret that they did 
not have it earlier in their college career. One 
senior even took it upon himself to suggest to 
the administration that the course on “The ( se 
of Books and Libraries’? should be required of 
all students. Now that the Board of Educa: 
tion for Librarianship is recommending through 
your columns that “Training on the part of non- 
accredited institutions, normal schools, teachers 
colleges... . should be directed toward acquaint- 
ing students with the use of libraries and with 
their functions, to the end that students may be 
prepared to make full and profitable use of |i- 
braries.... 1 feel that the solution worked out 
at Central State Teachers College is the right 
one, 

Cuarces V. Park, 
Librarian, Central State Teachers College, 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Spelling Reform and 


Decimal Classification 


IN THE LIBRARY JOURNAL for February 15, 
on p. 166, is a query as to whether D. C. is a 
“proper vehicle” for the advancement of spelling 
reform. My answer is a very decided Yes.” 
An earnest believer in any doctrine or policy 
must as a matter of conscience work for its ad- 
vancement through whatever means he has at 
his disposal. “Taking spelling reform as an ex- 
ample, if it were made known only through pub- 
lications issued for that purpose it would be 
brought to the attention of very few except those 
already its adherents. If it is to make appreciable 
advance it must be by means of its presentation 
to an audience reading primarily for another 
purpose. 

The propounder of the query, Mr. Robert Kk. 
Shaw, acknowledges that the English language 
needs bettering but suggests the possibility that 
this is needed in pronunciation as much as in 
spelling. Perhaps this is true, but the fundamen- 
tal need is that spelling and pronunciation be 
made to agree, so that when a person sees a new 
word he will know how to pronounce it, when 
he hears a new word he will know how to spell! 
it. There are at least two outstanding reasons for 
changing the spelling to conform to the pronunci- 
ation rather than the pronunciation to conform to 
the spelling: (1) the purpose of writing is to 
convey to a person at a distance in either space 
or time the words which would be spoken if the 
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two parties were face to face, from which it is 
a logical conclusion that the written words should 
represent the spoken words as closely as possible ; 
(2) a change can be presented much more effec- 
tively to the eye than to the ear, partly because a 
visual presentation may be retained for later 
reference or permanent preservation, while aud- 
ible presentation endures only for the passing 
moment, and partly because the written word 
reaches a far greater number than the spoken; 
even if the radio were used to reach a country- 
wide audience, the spoken change in pronuncia- 
tion would, if not instantly recognized, be lost 
in an instant, whereas if the change in spelling 
is not instantly recognized it can be looked at a 
second time. 

Apparently many regard simpler spelling as a 
personal fad of Dr. Melvil Dewey's. Quite the 
contrary! It is a great scientific movement for 
the benefit of the race, and is sponsored by many 
eminent educators and scholars, in both progres- 
sive America and conservative England, some of 
whom, up to 1920, are listed, with a history 
and explanation of the movement, in the Hand- 
book of Simplified Spelling, written and com- 
piled under the direction of Charles H. Grand- 
gent and Calvin Thomas, who at the time of its 
preparation composed the Filology Committee 
of the Simplified Spelling Board, which now has 
its headquarters at Lake Placid Club, with Dr. 
Godfrey Dewey as secretary. That Dr. Melvil 
Dewey was the outstanding personality in the 
movement in America is due not only to his deep 
conviction of its importance but to his being by 
virtue of both his character and his ability ine- 
vitably a leader, and also, | believe, to his freed- 
om from that bondage to institution or publisher 
which ts the condition of most writers. A well- 
known efficiency expert once wrote to me that 
he admired my spelling and wished that he could 
use it, but the most that his firm would allow was 
an occasional paper on the subject; other corres- 
pondents have expressed their sympathy with the 
movement but refused to help it forward lest it 
should in some way react to their disadvantage, 
and one man wrote that he was unable to use it 
because his stenographer refused to. 


Opposition to simpler spelling has in the main 
no better reason than that it “looks queer’ 


(though it ceases even to “look queer” after a 
small amount of use) but, speaking for myself, 
though I, like my stenographer, can adapt my- 
self to the needs of the occasion, the old spelling 


is extremely distasteful to me because it is both 
illogical and wasteful. (See Introduction to 


D. C., ed. 12-13, p. 51-53.) The occasional pro- 
test which I receive brings to my mind imme- 
diately the almost positive assurance that the 
writer has never made a sincere, unbiased study 


of the subject, since | have never known a person 
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who, having done so, failed to be converted. A 
typical example of opposition is a New York 
State Library page (probably about [8 years old) 
who, undertaking to argue the matter with me, 
was ready to acknowledge (and was satisfied with 
the fact) that spelling reform had been in process 
of development for hundreds of years, but now 
(though of course he did not express it in just 
these words) that it had reached the stage where 
he was familiar with it, it was time for it to 
stop. Yet for the scholar of Chaucer's time it 
would probably be far more difficult to read the 
common spelling of the present day than it is for 
the ordinary reader of the present day to read 
modern simplified spelling. 

Noah Webster, whose dictionary is regarded 
by many as final authority on spelling, was a 
fervent advocate of spelling retorm, and intro- 
duced into the first edition of his dictionary 
(1828) many innovations, bringing on himself 
a storm of like protest to that which is raised 
today, and his dictionary is a constant supporter 
of the movement, having in a recent edition in- 
cluded 3,000 additional simplified forms. 

The attitude of the adult objectors mav in the 
main be described as ‘“‘all four feet set and ears 
laid back,” their objections disappearing when 
they study the situation with an open mind. As 
for the children, it is to the advantage of the 
children and the children’s children that the bene- 
fits of simpler spelling will chiefly redound. As 
expressed by William Dwight Whitney, pro- 
fessor at Yale for 40 years, author of many works 
on philology, and editor-in-chief of Century Dic- 
tionary, 1889-91, “It is the generations of chil- 
dren to come who appeal to us to save them from 
the affliction which we have endured and forgot- 
ten.” Certainly they never will receive the bene- 
fit if believers in the movement refuse to give it 
their support and aid. 

It is quite possible, as Mr. Shaw suggests 
(acknowledging that it is unjust) that “in the 
opinion of some,” our spelling may tend to im- 
pair “the general sanity of the work,”’ but we 
have long since learned the impossibility of suit- 
ing everybody, and persons of the group here 
mentioned would be among the first to have the 
value of their opinions discounted. If they reject 
D. C. on this basis they themselves are the losers. 

A reply on my part has received authorization 
but not supervision from Lake Placid Club Edu- 
cation Foundation, holder of D. C. copyright. 
In other words the statements made above are my 
own, representing the views of the editorial office, 
but I have no reason to expect any disagreement 
on the part of the Foundation, which was estab- 
lished to advance the cause of education by vari- 
ous means, and which includes among its special 
features the advancement of simpler spelling. 

—— -DorkKas FELLows. 
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August Forecast of Books 


History, Travel, 
Literature, Biography 


August 1 
Johnstone, William J. Rospert E. Lee THe 
CHRISTIAN. 


Story of the personal religious life of Robert E. 
Lee. Abingdon. $2. 
rye 
Masters, Edgar Lee. THe TALE Or CHICAGO. 
The epic story of the rise of Chicago from a 
frontier fort to the fifth largest city in the world. 
Putnam. 
August 4 
Asbury, Herbert. Barsary Coast. 
First complete account of San Francisco's Bar- 
Knopf. $3. 
August 5 
Manchester, Alan K.  BritisH PREEMINENCE 
IN BRAZIL. 
A study of a chapter in the history of British 
Imperialism, from the Anglo-Portuguese treaties 


of 1642 to the present. Univ. of N.C. Press. $3.50. 


bary Coast. 


August 16 
Brogan, D. W. GoverNMENT OF THE PeropLe. 
New interpretation of American government and 
politics, their history and present condition. Har- 


per. $4. 
August 18 
Maud, Aylmer. Marie Stopes: Her Worx 
AnD Her Pray. 
Authorized biography of the distinguished author 
of Married Love. Putnam. $3. 
August 25 
Eve. 


Farrar. 


Thomas, Lowell. 
Adventures of Smedley D. Butler. 
During August 

Sir Edmund K. 


$2.75. 


Chambers, Encuisu Fork 
PLays. 

The present volume deals largely with Mummers 
plays, ete. Oxford. $2.50. 

Rusby, H. H. Juncre Memories. 

Account of the author’s explorations fifty years 
ago in South American jungles in search of drugs 
—particularly the then unknown drug, cocaine. 
Whittlesey House. $3.50. 

Stewart, Malcolm. Ronay. 

An account of a journey made by the author and 
a friend to the uninhabited island of Ronay off 
the north coast of Scotland. Oxford. $2.50. 


Miscellaneous 
Non-Fiction 


August 1 
Coffin, Henry Sloane. War Men Are Ask- 
ING. 

“What Do We Mean by God?” “Can We Know 
God?” “Of What Use Is Religion?” and three 
other pertinent questions discussed by the president 

of Union Theological Seminary, Cokesbury Press. 
$2. 

Jones, E. Stanley. Curist ANp HUMAN Sur- 
FERING. 


The sorrows of mankind and the various ways 

of meeting these sorrows. Abingdon. $1. 
Sharp, Dallas Lore. Curist And His 
Abingdon. $2. 
Taylor, R. O. P. 


For Gop? 
A study of the findings by a prominent Anglican 


clergyman. Cokesbury Press. $1.25. 


_ August 5 = 
Lemert, Ben F. THE Corron Textite 
pustRy OF THE SoUTHERN APPALACHIAN 
PIEDMONT. 

An analysis of the reasons for the development 
of the cotton textile industry in the Southern Ap- 
palachian Piedmont. Univ. of N. C. Press. $2 

Sellers, Leila. CHARLESTON BusINESS ON 
Eve Or THe American REVOLUTION. 

A detailed description of how business was con- 
ducted in an American port before the Revolution 
Univ. of N. C. Press. $2.50. 

August 12 
Chadbourn, J. H. THe Law. 

It is pointed out that the law can be greatly im 
proved and made far more effective. Univ. of \, 
C. Press. $2. 


Does ScieENcE LEAVE Roo, 


August 14 
Hayward, Perey R. and Burkhart, Roy A. 
YounGc Peop.e’s Metuop In THe 
Abingdon. $1.50. 
August 28 
Samson, Leon. ‘Towarp A Unirep Front, 
A philosophy for American workers. Farrar. 


$2.50. 
30 


August 
McConnell, Bishop Francis J. 
AND COERCION. 

The proper and improper use of coercion in 
matters political, industrial, economic, social, edu- 
cational, international, and religious. Cokesbury 
Press. $1. 


CHRISTIANITY 


During August 
Astbury, W. ‘T. THe Funpamenrats Or 
BRE STRUCTURE. 

Study of the basic structures of textile fibres 
and their influence on manufacturing processes. 
Oxford. $2.75. 

Ehrman, Herbert B. “THe UNtTRIED Case. 

The Sacco-Vanzetti Case and the Morelli Gang 

Vanguard. $2. 
Robertson, A. T. 
SIMON PETER. 

Dr. Robertson has recounted in a simple was 

the outstanding epochs of that life. © Scribner. 


Eprocus In THe Lire Or 


$1.75. 
Walker, Miles. ConyuGATE Functions For 
ENGINEERS. 
Gives, in the form of a number of examples, an 
elementary treatment of two-dimensional problems 
in electrotechnics and magnetism. Oxford. $5.35. 


Selected 
Fiction 
August 2 


Horgan, Paul. THe FAuttT Or ANGELS. 


JuLy, 1933 


Witty and satiric comedy laid in an American 
city. Harper. $2.50. 

‘Tomlinson, H. M. THe Snows OF He icon. 

The eternal conflict between the spirit of beauty 
and man’s lust for power. Harper. $2.50. 

August 11 
Beswick, Eardley. OriGcinat Desicn. 

A novel describing how the present economic 
situation has affected the lives of everyone, high or 
low, connected with a large industrial plant. Min- 
ton. $2.50. 

Hutchinson, A. S. M. THe Sort Spor. 

Has more of the quality of If Winter Comes 
than any of the author’s books since that landmark 
among novels. Little. $2.50. 

Lindsay, Philip. Herre Comes THe Kino. 

Historical romance dealing with the fifth wife 
of Henry VIII, Katharine Howard. Little. $2.50. 

Marquand, John Haven’s 

The chronicle of a New England town and in 
particular of two families who figure in its history 
for nearly three centuries. Little. $2.50. 

Train, Arthur. No Marrer WuHere. 

Describes the fall and rise of a young Amer- 

ican business man. Scribner. $2. 
August 16 
Bromfield, Louis. THE FARM. 

The story of an American farm, and of the 

people whose lives center around it. Harper. $2.59. 
Hoffman, Paul. SrEvEN YESTERDAYS. 

A vivid picture of childhood and adolescence 
which brings alive a family background, rela- 
tions with parents, brothers and sisters that make 
up a sort of world bound by seven days of the 
week. Harper. 

August 24 
Barretto, Larry. THREE Roaps From PArapISE. 

The story of a family and a house through three 
generations. Farrar. $2. 

Zur Muhlen, Hermynia. THe Or 
Lire. Trans. by Margaret Goldsmith, 

The story of the daughter of a lesser Austrian 
noble, whose own instincts like her family’s are 
those of pride and courage. Stokes. $2. 

August 28 
Pollock, Channing. Star Maaic. 

A story of a press-agent, Packy O'Rourke. Far- 

rar. $2. 
During August 
Fast, Howard Melvin. Two Vatteys. 

Life on the frontier during the American Revo- 
lution, Dial. $2. 

Legend, Henry. THose Wuo Come AFTER. 

A novel taking in three generations in Eng- 
land. Dial. $2. 

Lincoln, Joseph C. Back NumsBers. 

Collection of eighteen stories. Coward. $2. 


Cataloging And 
Indexing Manual ! 


Tue AutuHors of this manual, which is pub- 
lished as number five of the Library Association 
Series, are connected with the cataloging course 
at the School of Librarianship in University Col- 
lege, London, and Mr. Quinn is the author of 


1 4 Manual of Cataloeuing and Indexing. By J. Henry Quinn 
and Acomb, 286pp. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
£3.00, 
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two other books on cataloging. “The subject mat- 
ter is arranged in three parts: part 1, Author 
Single-Entry, by Mr. Acomb; part 2, Short-En- 
try and Subject Cataloging, by Mr. Quinn; and 
part 3, Book-{ndexing by Mr. Quinn. This ar- 
rangement is not conducive to a clear and logical 
presentation of the subject for it results in in- 
consistencies and unnecessary repetitions which 
would confuse the beginning cataloger. How- 
ever, much good advice and many sound principles 
are set forth to guide the fledgling along a de- 
vious path. 

It is not a manual for practical use in Amer- 
ican libraries, because the forms recommended 
are at too wide variance with our practice, but 
it was not written for American libraries. Per- 
haps its only use with us is for comparison of 
methods. We cannot, of course, agree to the 
statement found on page 139, “Whether central- 
ized National cataloguing should be adopted or 
not in this age of standardization is a moot point. 
There is a great risk in it of deadening uniform- 


“ity, but libraries are no more likely to be exempt 


from the tendency to that ‘mechanization which 
threatens mental petrifaction’ than any other in- 
stitution.”” The desirability of centralized cat- 
aloging or cooperative cataloging is no longer a 
“moot” question with us. We recognize it as an 
economic necessity. Whatever the disadvantages 
of ‘deadening uniformity" may be, they are more 
than offset by the elimination of useless duplica- 
tion of work and by the advantage to the patron 
going from one library to another, in finding 
standardized forms. While the advantages of 
the unit card may not be universally accepted, 
yet it would seem that the unit card should re- 
ceive consideration in any modern text on cat- 
aloging. It is rather thoroughly ignored in this 
manual. 

The lack of emphasis on the necessity for the 
use of an accepted list of subject headings is a 
real weakness according to any standard of li- 
brary practice. ‘To turn inexperience loose in the 
field of subject headings without a guide is to 
bid for trouble and the ultimate wrecking of any 
catalog. “To be sure, common sense has its place 
here as it has in any other phase of cataloging, 
but after all there is no measuring stick for stan- 
dards of common sense. 

Rutu D. McCoiioven, 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library. 


Correction 
Note 


Due to a transposition of type, the paragraph 
headed “Chicago, Illinois” in the June 1 issue of THe 
LipRARY JOURNAL, page 505, is only partly correct. 
Hours in the Chicago Public Library have not been 
shortened and the total circulation for the year was 
15,558,622, with a daily average of $1,012, 
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Among Librarians 


Appointments 


CorNELIA GRAHAM, Columbia °30, was ap- 
painted librarian of Clemson College on July 1, 
1932. 

Epna Haney, Michigan ’27, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of librarian of Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Georgia, made vacant by the 
death of Marian Leatherman, in August 1932. 

Barpara Hearn, Columbia has a position 
as recataloger in the Moravian College for Wom- 
en Library, Bethlehem, Pa. 

HELENA LUKENS, Wisconsin 728, is organ- 
izing a library for the Morehouse Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

KatHarINeE McDiarmip, Columbia '32, has 
had a temporary appointment in the History, 
Travel and Biography Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, Md. 

Mary Mixer, Michigan '32, formerly general 
service assistant in the University of Michigan 
Library, is now an assistant in the Main Read- 
ing Room of that Library. 

Louise Miske, Michigan ’31, who has held 
a temporary position for the past year at Russell 
Sage College, has accepted a permanent position 
as Assistant Librarian of that College, beginning 
September, 1933. 

K. Nicoia, Columbia ’32, has a part- 
time position as assistant in the Cataloging De- 
partment of the Montclair (N. J.) Free Public 
Library. 

Mary K. Orr, Michigan ’31, who has held 
the position of cataloger at Kalamazoo College 
Library during the past two years, has accepted 
an appointment as cataleger at DePauw Uni- 
versity Library, beginning September, 1933. 

Osteen, Columbia has been put 
in charge of the Bronx Travelling Library of 
the New York Public Library. 

Ropertson, Columbia °32, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the West New 
Brighton Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary. 

R. SAnGeR, Columbia °32, is a part- 
time substitute at the Union ‘Theological Sem- 
inary Library circulation desk. 

Evizapetu ScHaack, Michigan ’30, formerly 
an assistant in the Graduate Reading Room ot 
the University of Michigan Library, is now hold- 
ing a temporary position as assistant in charge of 
the Library Science Study Hall in that Library. 

Mary L. Sreere, Michigan °27, is at present 
an assistant in the Main Reading Room of the 
University of Michigan Library. 


Mrs. Doris L. Titton, Columbia has 


a temporary appointment in the Preparation Diy- 
ision of the New York Public Library. 


Anna L. Tomutnson, Michigan 730, is a ju- 
nior assistant cataloger in the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Free Library, Calif. 

Mary L. Wepemeyer, Michigan ’28, who 
has been the visiting librarian for the Fordson 
High School system during the past four years, 
has been appointed librarian of St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege, St. Joseph, Minn., for the next academic 


year. 


Honors 


Mixtron J. Fercuson, chief librarian of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Public Library, was awarded, 
on June 8, the degree of Doctor of Letters by 
the New York University. 

Paut Byrne, librarian at the University of 
Notre Dame, was awarded the $500 lay faculty 
prize at commencement exercises held on June 5. 
The award is given annually by the university 
to the member of the lay faculty who is judged 
as having rendered most meritorious service to the 
university during the year. 

Linpa ANNE EASTMAN, librarian of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library was awarded, 
on June 12, an honorary degree by Mount Holy- 
oke College. 


The Calendar 
Of Events 


August 22-24—New Hampshire Library Association, 
annual meeting at Peterborough. 

October 16-18 — Michigan Library Association, an- 
nual meeting in connection with the A.L.A. 

October 16-18—Special Libraries Association, twenty- 


fifth annual meeting at Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Il. 


October 16-21—American Library Association, annual 
meeting at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Oct. 16-21—Wisconsin Library Association, annual! 
meeting in connection with the American Library 
Association. 

October 20—Maryland Library Association, joint 
meeting with Maryland Public Library Advisory 
Commission at Baltimore, Md. 

October 26-27—Mississippi Library Association, an- 

_ nual meeting at Jackson, Miss. 

November 1-3—Nebraska Library Association, annual 
meeting at Lincoln, Neb. 

Nov. 10-11—Kentucky Library Association, annual 
meeting at the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College at Richmond, Ky. 

December 7-9—Indiana Library Association, joint 
meeting with Indiana Library Trustees Associa- 
tion and Indiana Historical Association at In- 


dianapolis, 


THe Liprary Journ 
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Jury, 1933 


Pamphlets, Books, Posters 


We have listed here descriptions of literature and posters which are offered for your 


assistance in arranging displays and exhibits on Recreation. Please mention 
THE Liprary JOURNAL in requesting material. 


Posters 

Italian Tourist Information Office. 745 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Small groups of Italian posters will be 
sent to libraries (school and public) in return for 25¢ 
in stamps to cover postage. Posters are )arge, but 
four will be sent, if postage is provided. 

Japan Tourist Bureau. 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Three brightly colored and seven dull col- 
ored posters on Japan will be sent free of charge to 
librarians wishing to display them. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line. 25 Broadway, New York. 
One Japan-Garland Isles of the Far East, one Japan, 
and one Around the World poster will be sent free 
of charge to librarians wishing to display. 

Swedish State Railways. Travel Information Bureau, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York. Swedish posters will be 
sent to librarians for display purposes on receipt of 
50¢ in stamps per poster. 

Erie Railroad Co. 50 Church St.. New York. Century 
of Progress posters—some colored—will be sent free 
of charge to librarians for display purposes. 
Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom. Massachusetts Branch, 6 Byron St., Boston, 
Mass. Poster (14x20) to promote the reading of books 
which tend to create more international attitudes and 
to assist librarians in calling public attention to 
world-mind book exhibits and special shelves of in- 
ternational books, printed in red, black and white, 
will be sent to librarians in return for 10¢ stamps. 
Netherlands Railways, Chrysler Building, New York. 
Charge of 50¢ per poster. Poster entitled “The Nether- 
lands, Its Products and Resources” by Dr. Neil van 
Aken available at this time. Sets of ten colored im- 
ported Dutch picture postcards (one series only) can 
also be furnished for 15¢ in stamps. In the event of 
a check or Money Order being sent, make payable to 
Mr. G. H. Ravelli. 

New York Central Lines. 466 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Will send free to librarians who will display 
copies of the following posters: New England; Park 
Avenue, New York; and Cleveland Union Terminal. 
Northern Pacific Railway Company. Passenger De- 
partment, 560 Fifth Ave., New York. Eleven poster 
subjects are available free to librarians who request 
them on letterhead paper (for others a charge of 25¢ 
each in sets of ten or more, or 50¢ singly) for display 


SEND Request for free material to the Editor 
of THE LiprARY JouRNAL, Your request will be 
forwarded promptly and the desired material 
sent directly to you by them. Booklets, pamphlets 
or posters requiring remittance should be re- 


quested direct from the advertisers. If extra 
copies of any material is desired, please write the 
advertiser direct. 


purposes. Posters available are: Alaskans Off to the 
Potlatch; Yellowstone Falls and the Grand Canyon; 
Bozeman Pass, Montana Rockies; Mission Range of 
the Rockies; Absaroka Range of the Rockies; Mon- 
tana Cattle Round-Up; Mt. St. Helens; Mt. Rainier 
from a Northern Pacific Train; Yakima Gateway to 
Rainier National Park; Lewis & Clark Expedition; 
and Before the Days of the Railway. 


Norwegian Government Railways Travel Bureau. 
342 Madison Ave., New York. Two different poster 
subjects. Available free to librarians. A charge of 
50¢ each is made to others. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Trafic Department, New York. 
Patriotic poster—No. 4+—entitled “Building the First 
White House,” distributed free to libraries where it 
will be publicly displayed. 

Railways of France,1 East 57 Street, New York. Pos- 
ters each 50¢—minimum of four posters to each order. 
Remit in cash or money order with written order. 


South Manchuria Railway Co., 60 Fast 42 Street, 
New York. Posters and calendar available free. 


Swiss Federal Railroads. Official Agency, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Posters and printed matter. Free. 


Sports 

J. Stevens Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. Com- 
plete catalog giving full description of Stevens shot- 
guns, rifles, and pistols sent free to librarians on re- 
quest. 


Lyman Sights, The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., Middle- 
field, Conn. General Sight Catalog sent to librarians 
for 10¢ per copy. Also have special folders on most 
of the popular items described in catalog. 


Free For 
Transportation 


THe Muissourt Library Commission, Jefferson City, 


Mo., will give a file of Public Libraries for 1909 and 
1912 to any library for transportation charges. 


Position 
Wanted 


_ Liprarian, man. BS. in LS. 10 years experience. 
Executive three years. Wants change of position. D19. 


Free for 
Transportation 


THe Evansron (Illinois) Public Library offers the 
following publications free for transportation: Othcial 
Gazette of the U. S. Patent othce, V. 1, 1872 to V. 


III, Aug. 1904 with indexes. (v. 6 wanting) sheep- 
skin binding in poor condition, Also unbound vol- 


umes from Sept. 1904 to June 1924 inclusive. 
Position 
Wanted 


Librarian wishes to make change, College and 


Library School graduate. Five years of professional 
experience, Reference or cataloging work preterred. 
D14. 
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THE Liprary Journ 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
mames and addresses of Live prospects. 


Get them from the original compilers 
of basic lise information—up to date— 


Tell us about at Your business. Weill help 
you fin, the 


Prospects. 
ligation for consultation 


60 page Reference 
Book and Mailin 


LIST CATALOG 


8,000 lines of business. 
Shows you how to ¢ special lists by ter- 


wn and line of == Auto lists 

a 

Shows you how to use the mails to sell 
your products and services. Write today. 


R, L. POLK & CO, 


Polk Bldg.—Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Mailing List C 
tics. Producers of Mail 


DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 


213 East 144th St, New York City 


Now is the time to go over your shelves and 


weed out those shabby, weary-looking books 


which need a new lease on life. If they are 
worth rebinding, they deserve the protection 
and distinction embodied in a Dess & Talan 
Binding. 


Don’t forget - the best costs no morc. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 


SPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Huge Stock of Good Second 


Hand Books 


Lists and Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


66 AVENUE New York City 


LIBRARIANS 
Let us help you with your staff problems. We 
may have Just the person you need! We have a 
large enrollment of well trained Librarians, quali- 
fled for all branches of library work and all 


types of positions. We save you time and labor, 
Service free to employers 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN, 


The Map of Great Adventures 


The Map of Adventures has been planned as 
a practical method of stimulating interest in 
books and reading. The map, quaint drawings 
and legends give a hundred and fifty good 
reasons for more reading. Full size, 22 x 28 
inches. 4 colors. Price $2.50 


The Map of America’s Making 


Printed in the warm and beautiful tones of 
the lovable old maps with scores of Jittle i)- 
lJustrative drawings which scatter over the land 
Over 200 references to famous and romantic 
events in American history. i 2 
inches. Full colors. Price 


The Booklovers Map of America 


A Chart of Certain Landmarks of Literary 
Geography. There are nearly 300 books men- 
tioned. This Booklovers’ Map will be wel- 
comed by a!) teachers of \iterature and will be 
most appropriate for school and public libraries, 
class rooms and homes. Size, 22 x 28 inches. 


Full colors. Price $2.50 


Booklovers Map of the 
British Isles 


Beautifully colored and attractively portrayed 
with legends and drawings the interesting con- 
tour and natural beauty of the Islands provides 
a library or wall map of exceptional desirability 
Full colors. Price 


Historical Map of the 
State of New York 


Students of New York History will find this 
map accurate and careful as well as full of 
sparkle with its quaint drawings and general 
air of charm similar to old maps. New York 
from its original history down to present day. 

Size approximately 22 x 28 inches, full col- 
ors. Price $2.00 


LUXOR PRICE'S 


All Mother Goose Panorama 


A few remaining copies of this beauti- 
ful map -for children. Size, 20% x 46. 
Published by Stokes at $7.50. Now 


available at $2.50 


R. R. BOWKER CO., New York 


62 WEST 45th STREET 


Please mention THE LipraRy JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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ECONOMICAL 
CRUISES | 


A day..a week ..or longer 


To the Chicago World's Fair. .to 


Duluth .. via Great Lakes 
Transit Liners 


This summer save money. Spend 
your vacation on palatial Great 
Lakes Transit liners. Visit the 
Chicago World's Fair. See Duluth. 
Enjoy sun-swept lounging decks, 
meals fit for a king, spacious 
staterooms at greatly reduced 
fares. Dancing and deck sports 
daily. A fine vacation for all the 
family. Ask about our Chicago 
All-Expense-Plan. Other cruises 
as low as $4.25. 


OVERLOOKING THE BEAUTIFUL CApitTo. 
Praza—at Nortu © 
STREETS 
\ few minutes walk from the Capitol, 
Library of Congress, Folger Shakes- 


peare Library, and new Supreme Court 
Building. Easily accessible to 
points of interest. Excellent service 


and cuisine. Rates in keeping with 

modern economies. NO TIPPING. 
Mary A. Linpsiey, Mor. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Write for Booklet on Washington. 


BUFFALO SG 
CHICAGO 


other ports. (Railroad Tickets 


Day 
Cru ise RETURN Honored). 


D Sed 


LIBRARIANS 


Know Distinctive Bindings At- 
tract Discriminating Readers. The 
Consequent Wear and Tear of 


Heavy Circulation Is Discounted 


q 
RETURN by the Materials and Craftsman- 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


SS. Octorara, SS, Juniata, SS. Tionesta 
sailing frequently between Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Houghton, Duluth, Chicago, 
Milwaukee. 


Automobiles Carried Between All Ports 


For full information, apply any Tourist or Rail- 
road Agent or J. F. Condon, P.T.M., 
120 Delaware Ave.. Buffalo, N.Y. 


ship of Rademaekers Bindings. 


RADEMAEKERS 
Library Bookbinders & Booksellers 


NEWARK, N. J. 


New York Office 
27 William St. 


New York City 


| 
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You have until August Ist 


to win a Promotion Award 


See THE LIBRARY JOURNAL of May 15th 
and get ready for the August Avocation Issue. 


Five Prizes Offered 

Bevievinc that cooperative enterprises with 
Recreational or other Associations in any com- 
munity, or exhibits ranging from fascinating 
gardening to any out-of-door realm chosen, are 
bound to bring a wider range of service, new 
patrons on a broader scale, understanding and 
sympathetic service to society in general, and, 
most important of all, the winning of more solid 
Library support by the appreciative community, 
THE Lisprary JOURNAL is offering five awards 
for the best Exhibits or Promotional Enterprises 
along Recreational lines, submitted for pub- 
lication before June 15, 1933. Open to every li- 
brarian in any size community, whether a sub- 
scriber to THe Ligrary JOURNAL or not. 

If you enter an exhibit, send a photograph and 
three hundred word description. If you enter 
a Cooperative Community Promotion Plan send 
a five hundred word description. More than one 
entry may be made, if so desired. All entries 
must be in the office of THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
62 West 45 Street, New York City, before 
June 15. Awards will be announced in the July 
issue, published July 1. 


Get your entry to the “L. J.” office 
by August 1 and you will qualify. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


First Prize 


Complete Set (44 volumes) 
Macmillan’s OUTING HANDBOOKS 


Second Prize 


Warne’s NATURE RAMBLES 
Written by Oliver P. 


Medsger, the Warne’s Set 

Of NATURE RAMBLES 

Consists of Four Volumes— 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER. 


Third Prize 


A Year’s Subscription to 


NATURE MAGAZINE 
Fourth Prize 


A Year's Subscription to 
HOUSE AND GARDEN 


Fifth Prize 


A Year's Subscription to 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


NEW YORK 
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